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'This is a most important feature, or principle, of 





From the Mitional Gazette, July 19. 
IMPORTED THEORIES OF EXPLOSION. 
Our Navy Departinent has recently authorized 


American steamboat engines. 

| Both Watt aad Kobinson understood, theoretically, 
the economical advantage of working steam expanse 
sively. But the range for expansion in steam of on- 


some of the officers in that service to visit Europe to ly 31-2 Ibs. pressure is so sinall, that little benefit 


study improvements in steam navigation. 
them, Lieut. Lynch, has, it seeims, alrealy returned, 


and given, through the public papers, the results of 


his abservations. It is, perhaps, worth while tu no- 
tice a few of the statements which transatlantic 
wisdom has enabled the stuJent to make to his coun- 
trymen, We do not wish to be censorious—and 
bave certainly no personal feelings tv indulge in re- 
gard to that gentleman. 


The first relates to tne character of the engines | 


used in British steamers. 
‘“ The great distinguishing feature af such en- 


gines, is, that the whole of the machinery is under 


> 


deck, although the cylinders are worked vertically. 
We might then suppose that the “ great distinguish- 
ing feature” of ove siationary engine would be, that 
it is placed in the cellar, and of another that it 
sta..J3 on the first floor of the manufactory. The 


engine of any steainboat may be below deck if the, 


deck be high enough above the bottom of the hold 
to admit it; and yet this no more constitutes a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the engine, than it is a‘ dis- 
tinguishing feature ” of a common capstan that it 
stands on the gun-deck igstead of the spar-deck of a 
frigate. The circumstance of “ working vertically,” 


Oue of can be derived from it, and we are not suprised that 


the Great Western seldom uses her apparatas for cut. 

,ting off, but consames a cylinder full of steam at 
;every movement of the piston. The truth is, she 
| needs the fall force of her steam through the whole 
/course, to propel her, even at the moderate speed 
i which she makes, and cannot, on prudential grounds, 
lattord to economise the little fuel which might be 
‘saved by cutting off, under so low a pressure. 

The true * great distinguishing feature ” of the 
engines of the Great Western, if they have any, is, 
that they are old fashioned Boulton & Watt engines; 
and so far as economy in the physical principle of 
their action is concerned, they, and most other British 
jsteamboat engines, are now exactly where they 
‘were twenty-five years ago. [t is probable that 
‘some economy has been gained by increasing the 
quantity of fire surface, and by the more careful 

management of the fuel. But this economy. is not 
increased by “ throwing open repeatedly the doors of 
the furnaces to keep down the steam,” which we are 
‘informed by Mr. Lynch is practised on board the 
Great Western. Sucd an expedient is- wasteful in 
the extreme, Weare told that “ the consumption of - 
coal was 6 3-4 lo 5 4-5/8. per horse power per hour.” 


js scarcely worthy to be called a feature, least of all; We should have known better the true value of this 
a “great distinguishing feature.” Mr. Lyuch ougnt | force, had we been told the amount of vacuum in 
to have known, before he undertook his voyage of | the condenser, and tre number of revolutions per 
diseovery in the Great Western, that the cylinders | minute of her wheels at the time, together with her 
of steam engines are in common practice placed in | speed through the water; and we could have com. 
all possible positions, sometimes, as iu the Fulton, not | pared it with the power of many American steam- 





“horizontally,” but inclined; sometimes truly hori- 
zontal, as in nearly all our large western boats; 
sometimes vertical, either ead being upward as is 
most convenient; but that nobody ever dreamed of 
considering this circumstance, or that of being under 
deck, “a great distinguishing feature” of any steain 
engine. It is well known that English steamboats 
generally carry their engines below the deck, and 
equally well known that many American boats car- 
ry their’s entirely below two decks, whence we sup- 
pose they must be entitled to claim fwo ** great dis- 
tinguishing features.” : 

We are further told that * the trv0 engines are con- 
nected to the main shaft on which the puddles are 
fixed, and in case of an accident to one engine, the 
other continues to work both paddle wheels, by dis- 
connecting the connecting rod of the deranged en- 
gine.” The same is done in many Ainerican boats, 
and in all locomotives, when compelled to run, after 
a like accident. We remember not long since be- 
ing hobbled over the Camden and Amboy road some 
niles by an engine in that predicament. ; 

Again, ‘ These engines are 200 horse power.”” Whe- 
ther Mr. Lynch ineant to say they are each of that 
power or not, we are left to conjecture; probably 
he did. : 

“They are warked by steam not exceeding 3 1-2 
lbs. per square inch. 





Jin apparatus for reducing | 


boats, had we been informed how deep she sat in the 
water, and how much her pad lles were immersed on 
ithe respective occasions when the observations on 
the consumption of fuel were made. 

We are told something about ‘ the deposition of 
salt and oruer earthy matters,” and their being 
pumped out by a brass plunger pump at the bottom 
of each boiler. We are also told that this is supe- 
rior to the American method of blowing the brine 
out by the force of the steam, “ because, by the old 
method, the quantity is limited, and much fuel wast- 
ed by the loss of heat.” (Hot water pumped out 
carries no heat with it, we suppose.) This pump 
may, for aught we know, be a very good thing. 
But cannot a blow-oul cock be regulated as well as a 
plunger pump? Cannot its action be constant ag 
well as intermitted? Cannot hot water be pumped 
tz to supply the deficiency from the constantly acte 
ing blow-out cock as well as from a constantly acting 
pump? It is the first time we have heard that the 
quantity of water which might be d/own out was 
limited by any thing but the quantity in the boiler, 

We have no difficulty in uuderstanding what Mr. 
; Lynch meant to say, when he mentioned that * the 
idensity of the water of the Great Western’s boilers. 
'was rarely Jess. than 90,” but that it must be “re. 
| duced to 66 2-3” before it could deposite the “ salt 
and other earthy matters in solution.”” Some few 











the steam by expansion ts attached, but rarely used.” | readers, we fear, however, will understand from his. 
This apparatus is, we suppose, when the phrase is | inguage that salt water loses density by evapora- 
translated into the language of thiscountry, a cut off tion, To such we would hint that what he means 
valve, or something equivalent to it. Its office is, | by “ less density,” is, in the language of this couns 
at acertain point in the course of the piston to stop try, expressed by the phrase * greater density, and 
the further flow of steam from the boiler, and allow} means that water having a creater quantity of salt 
the remaining part of the course to be completed by | in sclution, allows the hydrometer to sink in it to » 


the expansive action of the steam already admitted. ‘less distance. After mentioning the long practised 
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precaution of locking up one of the safety valves of From the same, July 24. 

a steam boiler, the writer tells us that ‘* with such, To the Editor of the National Gazette : 

precautions there can be no danger of explosion from'| The remarks in relation to steam machinery which 
pressure of steam, or, as itis GENERALLY TERM®*D,/| have attracted your attention as “at variance with 
high steam.” Is, then, all pressure of steam, high|the views which you have heretofore been taught 
steam? Again, “ The next greatest and almost to regard as orthodox,” and which you have permit- 
remaining cause of the explosion of steam boilers, ted an anonymous writer in your paper to assail most 
is inattention in feeding with water. “* * * *\uncourteously, were furnished at the request of 





If the safety valve be too heavily loaded, a great quan- | 
tity of the water in the boiler is converted into steam, 

which, whenever it is in contact, tends to heat the boil- | 
ers, as much within, as the fire does without.” Mi- | 
rabile dictu! And is not the ironin the upper parts 
of the boiler, when water covers the lower plates | 
over the fire, when the safety valve is not too hea- 

vily loaded, always as much heated within by the 

steam as without by the fire? 
mean to have us believe that the steam under bigh 


Does Mr. Lynch | 


friends, and published in an inland paper. The name 
of the writer has been subsequently appended by dis- 
tant editors, without his authority. Those remarks 
were not intended to instruct or reform, but were 


‘yielded to repeated urgent requests as the mere re- 


sult of the writer’s observation during a trip to Eu- 
rope and back. Of the publication of his name, how- 
ever unexpected and undesired, the writer does not 
complain, for it might, by a little foresight, have 
been prevented, Of the uncourteous demeanor pur- 


pressure can make the iron above it hotter than it-| sued towards him, he does; for an anonymous wri- 
self? or hotter than the water from which it was ter hasan advantage of which the conductor of a 
produced? or can either the iron, the steam, or the public press should not permit an ungenerous use. 
water be of a higher temperature than that due to the | Your correspondent has exercised his license to such 
pressure? (an illiberal extent as to require that the explanation 
«‘The next greatest,” but not “only remaining” | to which he would otherwise have been entitled 
mistake of Mr. Lynch’s which we might notice, is| should be addressed to you. 
contained in the sentence immediately following| The communication in your paper opens with a 
that we have just quoted: “ Consequently an unu- statement which is utterly unfounded in fact. The 
sual motion of the boat by the heave of the sea; a si-| Navy Department * has not authorized some of the 
multaneous movement of the passengers from side to| officers in that service to visit Europe to study im- 
side, or any other circumstance, causes the water | provements in steam navigation, of whom the offi- 
within the boiler to run against the intensely heated| cer whose publication is criticised is one.’ That of- 
metal, when a gas, more powerful than steam itself, | ticer visited Europe in the Great Western at hisown 





ts instantaneously evolved, and an explosion imme- 
diately ensues.” 

**Intensely heated metal!” We ask again, does 
Mr. Lynch know how much hotter than itself any 
portion of saturated steam can make any piece of 
metal? ‘*Gasjmore powerful than steain itself.” 
He has not. told us what sort of gasthatis. ‘* In- 
stantaneously envolved.”” From what?’ He is 
speaking, let it be observed, of metal heated not by 
the fire but by the “ steam.” He of course does not 


allude to the case of a boiler in which the metal | te 


above the fire is not covered by water. 
paragraph is a tissue of errors. 

It is to be hoped that the gracious lady, Miss Vic- 
toria Britain, will duly acknowledge the compliment 
paid her by our Government and will send to this 
country a deputation of Cornish miners to study our 
improvements in the art of mining ; orof Welshmen 
to learn how to make iron in the United States. Or 
if she thinks that those useful classes of her subjects 
might be better employed at home, then let her send 
us a few members of her trusty Kitchen Cabinet to 
learn from our superior experience the mysteries of 


This whole 


| request, and by the permission of the Department, 
| but was not selected for that purpose. 

‘Although steain, its power, its application, and its 
results to commerce and maritine warfare, had long 
joccupied the writer’s attention, it was only nine 

months since he had an opportunity of practically 
| studying it, under circumstances where he was not 
liable to be intentionally misinformed. He makes 

no pretension, therefore, to cis or trans-Atlantic 
wisdom; ‘and has returned to his country, not to 

ach others, but himself to seek information. 
fielding to. your publication the charitable con- 
struction which it denies, its tenor shall be consi- 
| dered the result of misconception, and not of delibe- 
|rate misinterpretation. Its comments shall be met 
|consecutively. Exceptions so far from invalidating, 
by common consent confirm arule. Professor Ren- 
wick, in his notes on Dr. Lardner’s book on steam, 
says: 

*“ The original type of all the engines used in 
steam navigation, was that constructed at Soho by 
Watt & Bolton for Mr. Fulton, and first used by 
him upon the Hudson river. This had the beam be- 








roasting beef. We have a little knack at basting 
which they are believed not to possess. 

~ But, in sober earnest, a truce with sending to Eu- 
rope to import her improvements in science and the 
arts, those who are such novices in both as not to 
know what are improvements and what not. We 
have many things.to learn from Europe, but we do 
not believe that steam navigation is one of them; 


low the piston rod, asin the English boat engines, 
but the cylinder above deck as in the American. 
From this primitive form, the two nations have di- 
verged in opposite directions. The Americans na- 
vigating rivers, and having speed for their princi- 
pal object, have not hesitated to keep the cylinder 
above deck, and have lengthened the stroke of the 
piston, in Order to make the power act on a more 





and we have many men fit to bring us her improve- 
ments, without sending those who are compelled to) 
begin abroad with the alphabet of that subject which | 
they pretend to make known to their fellow-coun- 
trymen at home. We have had toomany such embas- 
sies—divers flagrant instances shall be nameless for 
the present. 

We recollect the remark which a naval officer, 
who, we thought, ought to know, made a few short 
months ago to the effect, that there was not in our 
navy, from the head of the department to the young- 
est midshipman, a single officer who had any know- 
ledge on the subject of steam or steam navigation. 
We wait to see what additional illustrations of this 


advantageous point of the wheel. Compactness has 
been gained by the suppression of the working beam, 

* On the other hand, the English, having the safe 
navigation of stormy seas as their more important 
object, have shortened the cylinder in order that the 
piston rod may work wholly under the deck, and 
the arrangement of Fulton’s working beam has been 
retained by them.”’ 

The English steamers, therefore, generally have 
their machinery under deck. That of the American 
steamers is generally placed on deck. The former 
retain, while the latter generally discard, the beam. 


The one is therefore a distinguishing feature from 
the other. 





remark tne other officers who have gone to Europe 
to study the subject will bring out on their return. 


The communication you have published does not 
distinguish between a comparison and a preference. 
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To indicate a difference is not to award an excel- 
lence. We all know that the “ engine of any steam 
boat may he below deck, if the deck be high enough 
above the bottom of the hold to admit it ;” but the 
American steamboats have not the requisite depth of 
hold, and therein is the difference; nor, for inland 
navigation, for lightness of draught, and, ceteris pa- 
ribus, consequent greater speed, and, above all, for 
safety under high pressure, is it desirable. 

The cylinders of the Fulton are so very little in- 
clined, that their position is usually designated by 
the term ‘** horizontal.” The tirade about the * cap- 
stan,”’ the “* gun-deck,” and the ‘* two decks,” is un- 
connected verbiage. 

The notes referred not to land locomotives, but to 
the engines of a particular steamer ; the writer was 
not commenting on other machinery, but only des- 
cribing what was before him. He believes that 
most of the engines of the American steamers are 
not connected. Those of the Fulton, of the most 
approved construction, certainly are not. The fol- 
lowing authority will sustain him : 

‘Phe action of machinery may be rendered more 
equable by using two engines, each of half the 
power, instead of asingle one. If one of these be 
workiny with its maximum force when the other is 
changing the direction of its motion, the result of 
their joint’ action will be a force nearly constant. 
Such a combination was invented by Mr. Francis 
Ogden, ana has been used in several steamboats con- 
structed under his directions. This method has now 
become almost universal in the engines used in the 
English steamboats, each of which has usually two, 
both applied to the same shaft, and therefore capable 
of being used singly or together, to turn the paddle 
wheels. in the American steamboats, although two 
engines have been often applied, each usually acts 
upon no more than one of the wheels. We can see 
no other good reason fur this than that our engineers 
do not wish to be thought to copy Mr. Ogden.” 
—Professor Renwick. 

‘These engines are each of two hundred horse 
power,” is the wording of the original publication, 
a copy of which is herewith sent. 

The community at large probably comprehend the 
general term apparatus, as readily as the mere tech- 
nical one, ‘ cut-off valve.” Your publication well 
describes the operation of that valve—which is be- 
coming, as it professes to know much; but would 
have been most unbecoming in one who seeks to 
Jearn, and feels unqualified to teach. 

It is hypercriticism to quote a paragraph merely 
to say of a part not guoted, ** we remember a similar 
thing that not long since happened to us,” 

He who decries every thing domestic, and deems 
all excellence of foreign growth, is a bad citizen and 
an ignorant man. He who can see no merit in an- 
other, because separated from him by a river, a strait, 
or an ocean, is weak, illiberal, and unenlightened. 
The Great Western, in her last thip to this country, 
though she encountered seven days strong adverse 
winds, and their accompaniment, a heavy. swell, 
made near two hundred and fifteen miles per day, or 
8 9-10 per hour, nearly 2 1-2 miles per hour more 
than was calculated as the average performance of a 
sea steamer on long voyages, by the principal Euro- 
pean writer on steam. - 

If you wish, Mr. Editor, (as it certainly was not 
desired by the writer,) to institute a comparison be- 
tween the Great Western and our own steamers— 
the draught, the vacuum, the dip of wheels, and re- 
volutions per minute, together. with the velocity of 
that ship, are at your individual service, 

Of the unfair and apparently illiberal spirit which 
pervades your publication, no stronger evidence 
could be adduced than where it says, * It is the first 
time that we have heard that the quantity of water 
which might be blown out was limited by any thing 
but the quantity in the bojler.” The fair tevor of 











— wn ———________] 


the paragraph criticised is, that in proportion to the 
increased quantity of hot water blown out, would be 
the loss of heat and consequent waste of fuel. Be- 
tween hot water blown out, i. e. into the sea, and hot 
water pumped into a reservoir, whence it is again 
pumped into the boiler, there is a great difference in 
favor of the latter. Dr. Lardner, speaking of blow- 
ing out, says, “It is evident that the discharge of 
hot water, and the introduction of so considerable 
a quantity of cold water, entails upon the machine a 
great waste of fuel. But besides the waste of fuel, 
the speed of the vessel is diminished by the rate of 
evaporation in the boiler being checked by the con- 
stant stream of cold water flowing into it.” 

Messrs. Maudsley and Field, the patentees of the 
change water pump, state that ‘ the abstraction of 
brine is made by means of a small pump, witha load- 
ed discharge valve, worked by the engine, and so 
proportioned as to draw from the lowest part of the 
boiler the quantity determined on. Every stroke 
may be made, by means of the pump, to take as much 
salt out of the boiler as is deposited in the boiler by 
the steam used in that stroke.” It is evident that by 
this mode, the water in the boiler can never exceed 
a certain degree of saturation, and that the great de- 
sideratum of counteracting the incrustation in the 
boilers, is hereby ettained. When the blow out cock 
is regulated, it will unquestionably attract the at- 
tention of those qualified to judge. \ Speaking of the 
incredulity, opposition, and even ridicule which Mr. 
Gurney, the inventor of the steam carriage, encoun- 
tered, an eminent writer says, ‘* His views were 
from the first opposed by engineers, without one ex- 
ception. The contracted habit of mind, sometimes 
produced by an education chiefly, if not exclusive- 
ly, directed to a merely practical object, subsequent- 
ly confirmed by exclusively practical pursuits, may, 
perhaps, account for this.” Does a spirit of this 
kind exist in your publication ? 





From the same, July 31. 
To the Editor of the National Gazette : 

In the article descriptive of the machinery of the 
Great Western, on which your publication com- 
ments, occurs this passage ; ‘‘ The four boilers are 
more than sufficient for the work, and consume ve- 
ry little more coal than three; at the same time, the 
firemen are not hurried, and the doors of the fur- 
naces are repeatedly thrown open to keep down the 
steam.” By no other than a tortuous construction, 
can that paragraph be made to assert, that economy 
of heat was exercised by such a process. The 
throwing open of the furnace doors was not noted as 
a mode of economising heat—but, as its phraseology 
indicates, in proof that the boilers of the Great West- 
ern usually generate more steam than their engine 
consume. 

An interruption incidental to a hurried reply, here 
occurs. In point of order, the above should have 
preceded ** much” in the former communication. It 
is again necessary to remind you that the whdéle ar- 
ticle, except in its conclusion, of which anon, was 
strictly descriptive—was neither critical nor com- 
parative—and most assuredly was not intended for 
the public eye. As soon would the writer, because 
he had sailed in one ship, atiempt to dictate to the 
architect in the construction of another, as from the 
mere circumstance of witnessing the performance of 
one steamer, undertake to criticise the machinery of 
any. His only purpose in now writing, is explana- 
tion, which he deems to be due, not to his own re- 
putation, for in science he claims none, but to the 
respectability of the journal which has assailed him. 

In the same spirit of fair dealing, and in the same 
tone of urbanity which characterizes your publica- 
tion, is the statement respecting the deposition of 
salt misconstrued. Professing itself to understand, 


‘it betrays great apprehension that others may prove 
‘less intelligent. But as.a verbal-criticism it is right.. 
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ney? 
After the passage was written, some apprehension | flue surface, in consequence of steam receiving heat 
was felt that the density at which the water of the sluggishly, the meta! becomes heated to a dangerous 
ocean was said to make its deposition, might not be! extent. Dr. Lardner, though an evil Pot th “4 
perfectly correct. The phraseology ef the seutence | gards the direct navigation of the Atlantic by steam 

was changed, and thrown. into the form of a suppo- | is unquestionable authority in all that. relates to the 
sition—in doing so, the word reduced was left in-| practical philosophy of steam. Treating of incrusta- 








stead of being superceded by the word increased. 


Not having the original, the writer will not claim a/ 


typographical error, but admit. it to have been his 
own. The candid reader will decide, whether it was 
the error of ignorance or inadvertence. 

*: The deposition of salt and other earthy matters.” 
Your publication lays a strong sneering emphasis on 
the word. *‘ ether,” conveying the idea that it is 
grossly incorrect, and that salt alone is deposited. 
The basis of salt being either alkaline, earthy, or 
metallic, the term ‘‘ other earthy matters ”’ is not in- 
appropriate, when speaking of a iluid, which holds in 
solution, beside, the muriate and sulphate of soda, the 
muriates of magnesia and lime. The alkali soda, 
though of a metallic base, is known to be procured 
by the incineration of a vegetable production—the 
marine plant. But the incrustation in the bottoms 
of boilers is not alone formed by component particles 
of sea water, but by that of foreign matters also ; 
and these were included in the term earthy matters. 
A distinguished writer on steam navigation says: 
«<The salt contained in the sea-water, not being 
evaporated, remains in the boiler. But besides this, 


under some circumstances, a deposition of lime is| 
made, and a hard incrustation is formed on the inner | 


surface of the boiler. In some situations, also sand 


and mud are received into the boiler, being suspend- | 


edin the water pumped in for feeding. 

Another instance of misrepresentatioa, more gross, 
apparently more deliberate, and by consequence 
more unpardonable, is evinced where your publica- 
tion trends, and cautiously trends, on the passage re- 
commending two safety valves to each boiler. 
you will again peruse that passage, you will notice 
these words—* But to guard against such an acci- 
dent, which, on the ocean, would produce great 
eventual inconvenience, and in our own boats for 
the protection of life itself, it would be advisable to 
have two safety valves to each boiler, one of each to 
be loaded to the maximum pressure it would be per- 
fectly prudent to carry, and then cased and locked 
up, only to be visited by the commander. The 
vthers, as at present, accessible to the engineer. By 
this means, the engineer can always diminish, but 
never increase, the pressure, and by consequence 
the danger.”? The suggestion of two safety valves 
to each boiler has been frequently made, but there 
is no account of its adoption to the extent recom- 
mended, in marine steam boilers in this country. 
Can you name a steamer that has two safety valves 
to each boiler, one of each INACCESSIBLE to the en- 
gineer? Does your publication deny that one “ cause 
of the explosion of steam boilers, is inattention in 
feeding with water?” If not, why is the paragraph 
quoted? and why quoted in italics? ‘If the safety 
valve be too heavily loaded, a great quantity of wa- 
ter in the boiler is converted into steam, which, 
wherever it is in contact, tends to heat the boiler, 
as much within as the fire does witaout.”” The above 
passage, which you have urbanely termed a wonder- 


ful saying, does not state that the steam solely heats | 


the boiler—but that it tends or contributes to do so. 
It did not mean to convey the idea that the steam 
directly communicated heat to the metal—but that 
the metal, from the absence of water, and the inert- 
ness of steam as a recipient of heat, becomes unduly 
heated. 
It is well known that steam is formed by the eva- 
tion of water; that in a state of accumulation it 
doubles itself every three minutes; that while in 
that rapid state of accumulation, if the feed pipe be 
neglected, the water will become low in the boiler, 
and that if the water in the boiler falls below the 


If 


tion, he says—* All these substances, whether depo- 
'sited in a loose form in the lower parts of the boiler, 
| or collected in a crust on its inner surface, form ob- 
| Structions to'the passage of heat from the fire to the 
/water. The crust thus formed is not unfrequently 
jan inch or-more in thickness, and so hard that good 
chisels are broken in removing it. The heat, more 
of less intercepted by these substances, collects in the 
metal of the boiler and ravses it to a temperature FAR 
| EXCEEDING THAT OF THE WATER WITHIN. If 
| MAY EVEN, IF THE INCRUSTATION BE GREAT, 
|BE SUFFICIENT TO RENDER THE BOILER RED 
(HoT. Mr. Perkins says that water in a boiler may 
| be made red hot. Consequently an unusual motion 
of the boat by the heave of the sea, a simultaneous 
/movement of the passengers from side to side, or any 
|other Circums:ance, causes the water within’ the 
boiler to rush against the intensely heated metal.” 

Ifa boiler be red hot will it not be intensely heated ? 
|Your publication asks, “what gas is evolved?” 

Red hot iron decomposes water,—the oxygen ‘of 
,which unites with the metal, and hydrogen gas is 
, evolved. 


| The following paragraph was omitted in the Na- 
-tional Gazette, and has been supplied by the writer: 


{The writer scarce knows which most to admire 
\in your publication, the illiberal spirit in which his 
article is discussed, or the effrontery with which, af- 
ter a bold attempt at ridicule, it is sought to be de- 
|prived of the only construction which rendered it 
jintelligible. It is not a spirit congenial to the city 
of brotherly love, I[t ill accords with the suavity 
/and gentlemanly deportment of her citizens. Like 
| the serpent in the bower, it may be concealed by the 
beautiful foliage around ; but its abiding place is the 
'marsh and slimy pool } 

The criticism in your publication, on the deputa- 
| tions to Europe to inspect improvements, &c., is per- 
fectly just. Had the writer been so employed, or, 
/having been, had he unsolicited and intentionally 
| promulgated what he had seen, and presumed to cri- 
_ticise what he does not profess to know, your stric- 
| tures could not have been too severe. 
| The naval officer mentioned in your publication, 
cannot surely be such a recreant to his profession as 
to wish to subject it to the deriding jeers of the pre- 
| judiced and unenlightened. It is more charitable to 
suppose that he does not know, that, unlike him, 
_many of his brother officers have turned their undi- 
vided attention to steam, and that, independent of 
the Fulton, many have been engaged in that branch 
of service on the coast and in the inlets of Florida. 
It is fair to presume that he has been enduring the 
hardships and privations of home, while others were 
revelling in the comforts of a Florida campaign. 

Dwelling on the difficulties he encountered in the 
|outset of his career, Captain Otway says: “ When 
steam navigation first became a branch of the naval 
profession, all knowledge of the management of the 
engines, the application of steam power, &c., was 
confined to the engineers, to whom the working of 
the machinery was entrusted. These men I found 
almost invariably solicitous to evade, by technicality 
of language, imparting information on the subject, 
and, in fine, to use every endeavor to make a myste- 
ry of the whole operations of the engine room; 
either with a view to maintain mystery over the of- 
ficers, to whom they were legitimately under obedi- 
ence; or, as is too oflen found among persons who 
pride themselves on ony imaginary excellence, with 
that of enhancing the value of their services by in- 
duging a belief that the peculiar art they profess, 


| 
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a a superior genius, ought to be confined to a 
ew.” 

Sir John Herschel has remarked that ‘* the tenden- 
cy of empiric art is to. bury itself in technicalities, 
aud to place its pride in particular mysteries, known 
only to adepts; to surprise and astonish by reszlis, 
but to conceal processes.”’ 


It is indeed time, Mr. Editor, to resist the quacke- | 


ry of exclusively ‘ practical men.” Scarce is the 
crash, the shriek of woe, and the gurgling sound of 
death hushed in one quarter, when it is renewed and 
reverberated in another. The meandering river, 
the inland lake, and the expanse of ocean are alike 
the theatres on which recklessness and quackery 
stalk with devastating strides. Congress has, it is 


true, passed laws, penally prohibitory of the abuse | 


which has so long existed. But those laws will be 
nugatory unless sustained and euforced by public 
Opinion. It is for presses like yours, holding con- 


spicuous places in public estimation, to be as watch | 
towers to the land—serving as beacons alike to warn | 


a friend and intimidate a foe. 

Steam isa wonderful agent! It annihilates both 
time and space, and even now, makes two countries 
one. 


it is, controlled, a blessing—uncontrolled, the most 
direful of all the dispensations of God tu man. 








FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


From the United Service Gazelle. 

DiscriPLIne OF THE Bririss Navy.—It bas fre- 
quently fallen to our lot, as the conductors of a pro- 
fessional journal, to hear stories repeated of punish- 
ments practised not long since in the Royal Navy, so 
brutal in their nature, and so contrary to what might 
have been expected from menin the character of offi- 
cers, that we have listened to the narrators with some 
degree of incredibility. We have, however, again 
and again heard these things confirmed by others— 





we have heard even of new and ingenious devices, | 
struck out, not for legitimate punishment, but, it) 
_ the power to rennt, but not to inflict the lash. No right 


would seem, for the indulgence of angry passions 
and have been tempted to ask ourselves if such things 
could exist in the service of a civilized country? Un- 
willing conviction has at length forced itselfupon our 





minds that something radically bad or singularly de- | 
fective exists in the discipline of the naval service. | 
Were such not the case, why should deeds have been | 
| from boyhood upward, that prevents them [rom seeing 


perpetrated that have required every exertion of au- 


thority and persuasion to suppress, while others have | 


transpired in spite of that undne interference, that 
would disgrace the service of Algiers, or any pirate 
community that ever existed? Who, for instance, 
employed during the early part of the late war, did 


not hear of a black seaman being flogged in a frigate | 


cruising off the coast of Ireland on suspicion of cut- 
ting the main tack, and whose raw back was after- 


wards seared with a red hot poker, by order of the , 
savage who commanded her; and who, in dread of | 


But, like that fiery element which is its life- 
giving power, which alike can cherish or destroy ; | 


| joy. 


‘ 


society at large, and unprotected by the laws which 
guard the soldier, was awarded, at the discretion of 
| the man who flogged him, in the triple character of 
| judge, jury, and executioner, two, three, or four dozen 
| lashes, We need not aliude to anecdotes that have 
| long been before the public eye—that of a midship- 
| tuan (an officer !) hoisted up by a repe round his mid- 
; dle (what no-dereat man would do with his dog) to 
| the wast - head; or of the seaman leit on a desert 
‘island, which caused such indignation at the time, 
and for which the captain lust his commission. Many 
other and worse men, and tor (if possible) worse ol- 
fences, escaped the same penalty by the helpless con- 
dition of those on whom their tyranny was inflicted. 
We had hoped that such days were over—that the 
violence exercised during war, and absurdiy and mis- 
chiévousiy called. discipline, had terminated with 


' war; and that the moment had arrived when seamen 


night be treated ike human creatures, and the same 
safeguards from tyrannical, inexperienced, and intem- 
perate officers, extended to thei as to their brethren 
inthe ariny. Seamen are, however, still subjected to 
a system of discipline which no exigencies of the 
service can warrant, notwithstanding the very weak 
(if really serious) attempts of the Adiniralty to shield 
them from it. Jt is clear that posilive law must pro- 
tect them, for it is in vain to expect discri.nination, judg- 
ment, or forbearance, from individuals whose hands are 
not lied down by express enaciment ; czprice, petu- 
lence, and tyranny will often characterize their pun- 
ishments when they are not withheld by wholesome 
control. This controlis to be found in the institution 


,ofaship (as in that of a regimental) court-martial. 


The first principle of criminal justice is trial. Now, 
this principle has never beew applied to. seamen, ex- 
cepling where their crimes were of magnitade, and 
where five captains could be got together to forma 
court. Let this system be, as it should have been 
long ago, exploded—let the power of punishment 
(flogging or severe punishment we mean) be taken 
from one man, and be ‘invested, as it is in the army, 
in the body of officers; let the captain be what the 
colonel of a regiivent is, the fountain of inerey 5; with 


thinking man would wish to possess such a power ; to 
be the bugbear and terror of men on whoin he has to de- 
pend for suppoit in the hour of battle. It is only.the 
strange, and not very amiable or wise, predilection for 
arbitrary authority which exists among some naval of- 
fficers,and which has its origin in their submission to it 


the matierin the same light. By far the greater portion 

of thein would, we have no doubt, be glad to relin- 
_quish the power they have had the misfortune to en- 
No harm to the service could acerue from it ; 
on the contrary, a variety of advantages,—a better 
feeling—a stronger bond of union—the conviction in 
the minds of the men that their cases are duly weigh- 
ed, and that they are not punished under the influence 
of passion or prejudice—circumstances of which they 
are doubtful when subjected, as they are at present, 


Te ee ee 


| 


to the unchecked will of one individual. If flogging 
in the army, after trial by a court, composed of several 
oflicers, has excited animadversion from one end of 
the country tothe other, what shnold it do in the navy, 


the consequences of his cruelty, put the victim on 
board the first vessel he met with bound to the coast 
of Guinea? Who has not known ofa dozen or more 
men called down from a topsail yard, and flogged one 








by one, because, from accidental causes, one of the 
number had been less expeditious than others, and the 


topsail was not reefed in the prescribed number of | 


seconds? Who has not seen the lash in continual 
operation on the backs of a ship’s company, from a 
cutter with 50 iren to a first-rate with 800, ofien for 


trivial causes—for a dirty shirt, an unshaven beard— | 


for washing a pair of stockings on any but specified 
days—for not hauling a rope with all his supposed 
strength—and a thousand other offences of no graver 
moment? For any one of these neglects a servant 
would have incurred a reprimand, and a soldier been 
confined for a day to barracks; but to the seaman, 


where it has been practised to an infinitely greater ex- 
tent without any triai at all ? Punishmentsiby a court 
| are more certain and more precise; we should see 
then what it is fitting men shoul1 endure. In the in- 
stitution of a ship court-martial there is no difficulty, 
Sloops of war, the smallest class of vessels, for in 
stance, have two lieutenants, a master, and passed 
| INates ; three of these might constitute a court, or, in 
| smaller vessels, add the gunner and boatswain—men 
| who, though not perhaps highly polished, can always 
| administer substantial justice. In larger ships, there 

is, of course, no shadow of a difficulty; and,when prac- 
| ticable, five members should sit ; rd a full court al- 


placed by his mode of life beyond the observation of | ways oifers the fairest chance of impartiality. Had 
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this system been adopted during the war, we venture 
to say that few, if any, of the mutinies, and not a 
tenth part of the desertions, would have occurred 
which actually took place ; nor consequently would 
there have been half the difficulty in manning the 
fleet. 

Since writing the above, we have met with the fol- 
lowing significant paragraph in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review, which proves that we are not sin- 
gular in our views of the tyrannical and vexatious 
spirit in which the discipline of the navy is too often 
enforced : 

‘«« Iimpressment would be no longer needed when it 
was known that-all due regard was paid to the com- 
fort and well-being of the men; that they were subject 
to a just and necessary discipline, but not to unneces- 
sary privations and restraint, nor to capricious hard 
usage; not employed in troublesome and useless work, 
in frivolous occupations, merely for the saice of occu- 
pying them, and of allowing them no leisure. It is 
related of the Duke of Wellingtonthat ‘ being shown 
over a man-of-war in which the polishing system was 
established in full force, he observed that it was pret- 
ty to look at, but that it lacked one thing, for he had 
not seen a smile on the countenance of anv one man 
in the ship.’ If there were an end of these vexations, 
if Blue Peter were never hoisted without the most 
plain and evident necessity—if there were to be no 
more of that forced energy, that continual tension, to 
which the men were subjected during the last war, 
and which made port service, instead of a relaxation, 
the most annoying of all services—if these, and other 
causes of discontent and irritation were removed, as 
they easily might be, and care were taken that the 
men should be made thoroughly acquainted with all 

that was intended and done for their benefit, the con- 
dition of our sailors would then be such, that few in- 
deed of thern would ever be found on board an ene- 
‘my’s ship fighting against their own country.” 





From the London Globe. 

Tue Gorgon Steam Fricate.—This vessel, 
which is the largest and most powerful steam ship 
belonging to the British service, is just completed. 
On Thursday last the engines, which have been made, 
completed, and fixed on board the vessel, in little 
more than eight months, were set to work for the first 
time, and acted in the most efficient and satisfactory 
manner, 

The tonnage of the Gorgon, according to the old 
mode of computation, is 1,150 tons ; length of deck 
183 feet; breadth between the paddle wheels 37 feet 
6 inches; full breadth of deck, 45 feet. 

This splendid’ vessel was built at the dock-yard at 
Pembroke, frum the designs of Sir W. Symonds, the 
Surveyor-General of the Navy, and for her excellent 
properties as a steam vessel of war. for her strength, 
symmetry, and durability, is unrivalled by any vessel 
in the British or any other navy. She combines also 
in a most eminent degree the necessary qualities of a 
sailing vessel, with those of a steam ship. 

The whole of the timbers, the planking, the beams, 
and the deck, are formed of East India teak; the 
sleepers for the engines and the main beams are 
of very hard, durable African oak ; the whole secured 
in the most complete manner by a profusion of copper 
bolts and stout iron knees and riders. 

The partitions and doors of the cabins are composed 
of South American cedar, taken from the hull of the 
Gibraltar, a Spanish man of war of 80 guns. 

- The Gorgon will be fitted with sixteen 32 pounders, 
(long guns,) of which twelve will be on the gun deck 
and four on the upper deck. She will also be pro- 
vided with two of those newly-invented tremendous 
engines of war, the 10-inch guns, intended to propel 
hollow shot of 96 Ibs. weight ; one of these guns will 
be placed forward, and the other aft, on the upper 
deck, on sliding swivel beds, which will range en- 
tirely round the horizon. The bulwarks all round 





are so constructed that they can be thrown down ina 
moment, to adinit the guns being pointed in any di- 
rection, 

The gun-deck of the vessel is fitted up in the most 
commodious manner for the accommodation of the 
officers and crew, amounting altogether, with the en- 
gineers, in war time, to 190 men. The orlop deck, fore 
and aft, is appropriated entirely for the reception of 
troops with their stores and baggage, and the ample 
hold will receive abundance of water, provisions, and 
stores, for a long voyage. 

The steam engines for propelling this magnificent 
vessel are of 320 horses’ power, that is, two engines, 
each of 160 horses’ power, They are of a very novel 
construction, being remarkable for their compactness, 
strength, and lightness, They bave none of the usual 
cast-iron framing, sway-beams, side-rods, or cross- 
heads, but the line of shafts being placed directly 
over the centre line of the cylinders, the rod of the 
piston is connected direct with the crank, by means 
of a connecting rod of moderate Jength, without the 
intervention of any other part or piece of machinery. 
The piston-rod is preserved in -its vertical position 
by a strong parallel motion of peculiar construction, 
which serves at the same time, to work the air-pump, 
as also the feed and bilge-pumps. The main car- 
riages which carry the line of the shafts are supported 
by eight bright wrought-iron columns, seven inches 
in ciameter, which rest immediately upon the tops of 
the cylinders, so that the whole strain and force of 
the engine is confined entirely between the cylinders 
and the main carriages, and no strain or force of the 
machinery is thrown upon any part of the vessel. 
Each engine is supported upon a very strong founda- 
tion plate, which, with the condenser and the lower 
part of the hot-well, is cast all in one piece, and 
weighs about ten tons. The space occupied by these 
engines is remarkably small, being little more than 
half what is required for engines of the same power 
made upon the ordinary plan with sway beams. 

There are four copper boilers for supplying steam 
to the engines. They are quite detached from each 
other, and can be used separately, or in conjuction, 
as may be required. This is an important conveni- 
ence, as it admits of repairs being made to one or 
two boilers, while the others are in use. The boilers 
stand in pairs, side’ by side, and back to back, so that 
two of the boilers stand with their fronts towards 
the engines and the bows of the ship, and the other 
two with their fronts towards the stern of the vessel. 
There are twelve fire-places and two stoker-holes, 
one in front of the boilers and one abaft. The two 
stoker-holes communicate by passages going all round 
and over the boilers, by means of which a free circu- 
lation of air is kept up throughout the engine-room, 

‘On each side of the engines and boilers are ranged 
the coal-boxes, which reach on each side of the ves- 
sel from the aft bulkhead to the fore bulkhead. The 
boxes average about eight feet wide on each side, 
and afford ample stowage for 400 tons of coals, being 
adequate to sixteen days’ consumption of the two 
engines; so that the engines and boilers stand be- 
tween two solid beds of coal eight feet thick. No 
shot could pass through such a thickness of coal so 
as to do any material damage to the machinery. 
Moreover, the most vulnerable parts of the engines, as 
well as the boilers, are below the water-line, and quite 
out of the reach of shot. 


The diameter of the cylinder is 64 inches. 
Length of stroke, 54 feet. 
Diameter of paddle-wheel, 27 feet. 
Length of engine room from the fore 

bulkhead to the after bulkhead, 62 feet. 


Another trial of the engines of this splendid steam 
ship was made yesterday,and the result was, if possible, 
still more satisfactory than that of thefirst trial. The 
vessel was kept stationary, being fixed by moorings in 
the city canal. The motion of the engine was scarcely 
perceptible, and this was attributed to the absence of 
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the sway-beams, cross-heads, side-rods, &c., ordinari- 
ly appended to engines. This arrangement, more- 
over effecis a diminution of weight to the extent of 
60 tons,as compared with engines of the common con- 
struction. As the parts dispensed with usually vibrate 
from 15 to 20 times in a minute, they are the cause of 
the upleasant motion felt in steamers. The Gorgon 
was built for 220-horse engines, but Messrs. Seaware 
& Co., by their improved construction, have been en- 
abled to put 320-horse engines into the same space, 
and still have left room to spare. 





THe AsTrRoLaBe.—Letters have been received 
from Captain d’Urville, co:nmanding the Astrolabe, 
which, with the Zelee, sailed from Toulon last Sep- 
tember to make a voyage of discovery in the Pacific 
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Ocean, as our readers will probably recollect. They 
were brought to New London, in Connecticut, by the | 
American South Sea whaler M’Donough, Captain | 
Lawton, who, on the 12th of March, found them de- | 
posited in a post-box established by Capt. d’Urville at | 
Port Famine, in the Straits of Magellan. A barrel had) 
previously been placed on a post, set up on this desert | 
shore by the captain of another vessel, and Captain | 
d’Urviile replaced it by a box, as being more secure, 

putting in it the letters contained in the barrel, and | 
his own despatches, with directions begging whoever | 
found them to forward them to Europe or the United | 
States. It appears by Captain d’Urville’s despatches | 
that the vessels arrived safely at Port Famine from | 
Rio Janeiro on the 15th of December, and intended | 
sailing on the 28th, if the wind should admit. No! 
further contents of the despatches have yet been 

published. . Several letters for England have come |} 
to Europe from the same spot.—Galignani’s Mes- | 
senger. 





' 


Tue Trinity-Hovse.—Before the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. the Trinity-House was only a kind of col- | 
lege, at Deptford, a sort of company of seamen who | 
had authority only from the sovereign to take cogni- | 
zance of those who destroyed sea-marks. But when, | 
under Henry’s reign, England became formidable at | 
sea, he laid the foundation of the present Navy, in- | 
stituted the Adiniralty and Navy officers, appointed | 
commissioners, and fixed the salaries of admirals, cap- | 
tains, and seamen: in short, in his time the sea ser- | 
vice became first a distinct and regular profession ; | 
among other things that Henry did for navigation, 
ships, and seamen, he gave acharter to the Trinity 
Company. This charter was confirmed in 1546 by 
Edward VI., again by Queen Mary, in 1553, and by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1538, who, in the eighth year of | 
her reign, granted larger power tothe Trinity Corpo- 
ration for “the improve:nent of navigation and the 
security of ships.” At this period the duties of buoy- 
age and beaconage were vested in the Lord High Ad- 
miral, but in the thirty-sixth year of Elizabeth’s reign 
they were given to the Corpcration ‘in trust, for the 
maintenance of the widows and children of seamen ; 
and to improve the government of ships, and en- 
courage navigation in this kingdom.” James I. was 
pleased to confirm their_charter, which authorised 
them to “receive certain tolls and duties in lieu and 
consideration of their charges and expenses in erect- 
ing and maintaining sea-marks, light-houses, &c., as 
also the ballastage, primage, buoyage, and beaconage, 
to apply the same for and towards their widows and 
orphans.” Subsequent charters were granted them 
by Charles II. and James II., by whom they were in- 
corporated in 1685. The house on Tower-hill was 
erected in 1795. The Corporation consists of a mas- 
ter, four wardens, eight assistants, and eighteen elder 
brethren ; younger brethren may be elected without 
limit, from whom the vacancies among the thirty-one 
elders are to be filled up. Beside the trust and the 
direction of pensions, the masters, wardens, &c., 
are to exainine the mathematical children ot Christ’s 
Hospital, examine masters for the navy, appoint pi- 





lots, erect light-houses, sea-marks, prevent aliens 
from serving in English ships, punish seamen for 
desertion and mutiny in merchant ships; hear-and 
determine complaints of officers and seamen in the 
latter service ; clear the river, ballast—arduous duties 
which no man can be expected to perform gratis ; 
there is, therefore,a salary. Beside the noble master, 
there are eight elder brethren, not seamen, amongst 
the present elders! The remainder, with but two 
exceptions, have been chosen from masters of the 
West India and East country trades, and command- 
ers of the East India Company’s service. The elec- 
tion of an elder is with the elders, and they consider 
that seamen of no other service than those named are 
eligible to be of their corporation by professional ac- 
quirements ; for amongst the younger brethren will 
be found individuals of all ranks waiting promotion, 
and amongst them officers of the Royal Navy itself. 
Waiting with the most-commendable patience, and 
laudable degree of hope; but they see vacancy after 
vacancy filled up in striet conformity, of an East 
India officer by the East India interest, and a West 
India inaster by the West India interest ; and not one 
other question is considered on such occasions, but 
the amount of influence the candidate can command. 
—Abridged from the Nautical Magazine. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


A SAILOR’S MID-WATCH REFLECTIONS. 
BY MRS. C, BARON WILSON. 
The moon glitters over the sea, 
W hose waters are ting’d with her light; 
No comrade is walking with me, 
To look on the calmness of night. 
As I pace the lone deck, by yon pale guiding star, 
Thoughts greet me, that come not by day ; 
Like a beautiful vision, I see from afar, 
My home, ’mid its mountains of gray ! 

















Faney pictures those bright sunny hours, 
Ere the dial of life knew a shade, 

When each pathway was cover’d with flowers, 
Where in childhood’s young morning I stray'd ; 

Then the weed-cover’d pond was an ocean to me, 
As my toy ship skimm/’d ovér its green ; 

And I wish’d in my beart a young Sartor to be— 
As all my forefathers had been ! 

Nor long were those wishes delay’d, 
Boy hood’s canvass was scareely unfarl’d 

Ere I sail’d, when hope’s anchor was weigh’d, 
To meet the rough waves of the world ! 

How swell’d my proud heart, as my mother first met 
The young tar in his jacket of blue ! 

Iler half-falter’d blessing I ne’er shall forget, 
As she sobb’d—‘‘ to your duty be true.’’ 


I have been so;—thronugh sunshine and storm— 
Whether fortune may ebb or may flow ; 

I’ve a heart for my country still warm, 
And an arm that shall conquer each foe. 

Thus when the crew moop in their hammocks to rest, 
Thoughts hail me, that come not by day ; 

And waft me far hence to that spot ever bless’d, 
The home of my youth, far away. 


From the New Monthly Belle Assemblee. 
THE JACKET OF BLUE. 


They tell us sad tales, Love’s bright visions to mar, 
When we anchor our hopes on the heart of a Tar; 
That soon as his bark leaves the harbor of Home, 

His love, like the breezes, will vary and roam ; 

But I’ll never believe what the land-lubbers say ; 
When far o’er the ocean my sailor’s away, 

Still constant he’ll prove, to Love’s polar star true, 

For I’ve faith in the heart ’neath the Jacket or Bivue! 


Tho’ my heart sadly sinks when the sails are unfurl’d 
And the gallant ship glides o’er the watery world, 
Bearing him J most love from these fond arms away, 
Yet hope in this bosom shall never decay. 

I’ll gaze on the moon, as he bade me each night, 
And think the same orb gives his trackless path light ! 
That, though parted—in thought he my image can view, 
And T hail in fond fancy, the Jacket or Bive' 
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WASHINGTON CITY; 
THURSDAY. ncetio<c AUGUST 16, 1838. 





We have recently learned with unalloyed gratifi- | 
cation, that a peusion uf $130 per annum for five 
years, has been granted to Mrs, Mary BANKsON, of 
Baltimore, widow of Major Jonn BANnxKson, of the 
Revolutionary Army. This gratification will be parti- 
cipated by all who have had the pleasure of this esti- | 
mable lady’s acquaintance, and most especially by 
those gentlemen, now or late of the army, who made | 
her house their home while she resided in Washing- | 
ton and Georgetown. To universal philanthropy, | 
and an ardent afiection for all her species, were united | 
a blandness of manner and a friendliness of disposi- | 
tion, that nade Mrs. B. a favorite in every circle. It) 
is a happy consolation to find that her declining ie 
will be made comfortable by the long delayed justice | 
of her country ; and we trust tha ther remaining days | 
will be as happy and tranquil as her long life has | 
been blameless and useful. 





We are curious to learn what the rank and arm of, 
Lieut Col. B. K. Pierce, Major of Ist Artillery, really | 
are, now that he has declined the promotion into the 8th | 
regiment of Infantry. Is it to be understood that the | 
designation used in this order isthe truce one, and that! 
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MovemENTS oF Troops.—We understand that 
orders have been issued from te War Department, 
directing the 4th regiment of [Infantry to accompa- 
ny the Cherokee Indians to their new residence 
west of Mississippi. After executing this duty, the 
4th will relieve the 7th Infantry, at Forts Gibson 
and Smith, and the 7th will proceed to Florida. 

The 2d regiment of Artillery is now en route for 
the northern frontier, via Cleveland, Ohio; and the 
Ist and 4th Artillery via Charleston and New York. 


Pay ov THE Anmy.—The letter of the Second 
Comptroller of the Treasury to the Paymaster Gene- 
ral, upon the construction of the law of July 5, 
1838, appears to be of such general interest to the 
officers of our army, that we have procured a copy 
for publication. 





We are requested to correct an érror in the age of 
Commodore RonGers, as stated in the newgpapers. 
He was unly 66, and not 73 or 74, at the time of his 
death, 





Extract of a letter from an officer the Army to his 
Jriend in Washington, dated 
“Forr Micanopy, E.F., July 20, 1838 
«This morning two men of Captain Worth’s com- 


Lieut. Col. Pierce is still Major of the Ist regiment of pany of the 6th, started to the pond about half a mile 


Artillery? If'sv, what becomes of the newly promoted | from this post, to fish. 


Major who has accepted ?— New York American. 
When we announced fast week that the officers of 
Artillery, who were promoted on the presumption | 
that Lt. Col. Prerce would accept the appcintment 
of Lieut. Colonel of the 8th Infantry. had been placed | 
in their former positions on the Register, we were not | 
aware of the fact that the.several officers, promoted | 
in orders, to {Jl the vacancies assumed to have hap- | 
pened, in consequence of the new appointments | 
which were submitted to the Senate on the eve of | 
adjournment, were not also submitted for the action | 
of that body. On a moment’s reflection it will be | 
seen that this could not have been the case, it being | 
the established usage, we understand, that nomina- | 
tions for promotions are not sent to the Senate until | 
assurance of the vacancy be received at the War! 
Office. This was the case in the recent instances | 
which have occurred. Thus, while the officers ap- | 
ointed in the new regiment and staff have been con- 
firmed by the Senate, those who succeed them by 
ordinary promotion since the adjournment of Con- 
gress are yet to be confirmed. The non-acceptance 
of Major Pierce, to be Lieut. Colonel of the 8th In- 
fantry, shows the importance of the observance of the 
usage above referred to; and while the officer as- 
sumed to have been promoted in the Artillery, in 
his place, must necessarily now fall back to his for- 
mer position, the re-adjustment of the Registry of 
commissioned officers is effected without the alter- 


native of throwing any one out of service. 


| 





A Board of experienced Officers is now in session 
in this city, for the examination of the citizen ap- 
plicants for commissions, who have been selected by 
the Department to fill the vacancies of Second Lieu- 


When near the place, they 


| 
were fired upon from the hammock by four Indians. 
One was killed and scalped, the other wounded in 


thearm. We have been out during the day after 
the party, but can find no signs of their leaving the 
hammock, (hammock 9 miles long and very thick.) 
t was against orders for any of the men to go to the 
pond, unless armed and ina strong party. We go 
after them again in the morning.” 


ITEMS. 

The French frigate Didon, 60 guns, and corvette 
Le Berger, 20, under the command of Commo. Da- 
rivel, arrived at New York on Sunday, 5th inst., in 
15 days from Martinique. 

The Chicago American states that Lieut. J. L. 
THompson, of the 5th Infantry, U.S. A. has ob- 
tained from the Legislature of Wisconsin a divorce 
from his wife. 

Warp B. Burnett, late of the U.S army, was 
recently nominated as the Democratic candidate for 
the House of Representatives of Illinois, from the 
district composed of La Salle, Kane, and De Kalb 
counties, and accepted the nomination; but upon 
further consideration, finding that his duties as a 
Representative would be entirely incompatible with 
those of the station he holds as a public officer, he 
has since declined. 


The U. 8. schooner Pilot was sold at Baltimore 
on the 3ist ult., for $3,618, and was bought by Mr. 
Charles G. Williams, of Norfolk. 











ARRIVALS Af WASHINGTON. 
Aug. 9—Capt. F. Taylor, Ist Arty. G. Taylor’s. 


Capt. J. G. Barnard, Eng. Corps, Gadsby’s. 
Lt. J. W. Gunnison, Top, Engrs. —‘ Fuller’s. 
Lt. Geo. Watson, Ist Arty , Gadsby’s. 


Ass’t. Sur. W. Maffitt, do. 
11—Capt. J. W. McCrabb, A. Q. M.S.Humphreys’. 





enants in the Army, and who may appear before it. 


14—Capt, E. Harding, Ordnance, Gadsby’s, 
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PASSENGERS. 

Cuarceston, Ang. 5, per steamer Charleston, from 
Black creek, Capt. J. W. McCrabb, of the army, aud 
lady. Per steampacket North Carolina, for Wilming- 
ton, Captains F Taylor and J. G. Barnard, and Dr. W. 
Maffitt, of the army. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





FLORIDA WAR. 

We have just received the subjoined letter from a 
meritorious young officer, now Stationed at Fort 
Heileman, East Florida, which contains later in- 
telligence from the seat of war than any we have 
seen. The writer is a North Carolinian, and sketches 


with a graphic pen the hardships and difficulties | 


which those undergo who are engaged in this ‘‘ in- 
glorious war.”— Raleigh Regisler. 
Forr Herireman, E. F., July 15, 1838. 


From the Little Rock Gazette, July 25. 


| Semrxnoce InpIANS.—Between 60 and 70 Semi- 
nole Indians came up on the s, b. Itasca, from New 
| Orleans, on Saturday morhing last, in charge of Lt. 
| Reynolds, U. 8. Marines, ‘hey are part of Alliga- 
tor’s tribe, and that noted chief, with his family, are 
ofthe party. Take them as a body, they are as like- 
ly a party of Indian emigrants as we bave seen, and 
| we-understand they are perfectly healthy. 
| The Itasca, with the Indians, le{ton Sunday even- 
jing for the.west. 
| CuEeroKer EmtGrants.—We understand that the 
|steamboat Smelter is 60 or 80 miles below, with se- 
|ven or eight hundred Cherokee Indians on beard. 
The steamboat Teeumseh went down on Monday to 
|bring them up, the water being too low for the 
| Smelter to ascend any higher. 

More Arms aND Mvwnitrions or War.—Be- 


|tween 50 and 60 tons of arms and munitions of war 


* You will see that I have advanced rapidly in|eame up on the steamboat Teanmseh, on Saturday 


rank, and it seems to me that every thing has re-| evening. 


They are part of the supply some time 


. : ar . 
sumed a prosperous hue since I have been in the jsince ordered to be sent here by the Secretary of 


military line. 


duty to perform, becomes wofully mistaken when | 


he enters upon his labors. 
“ We have had a severe time of it, wading in mo- | 


enduring, without a murmur, hardships of which no | 
one can conceive whio is ata distance. Our march | 
from Fort Mellon to the southern portion of Florida, | 
was marked with much suffering and fatigue to olfi- | 
cers and soldiers, and a great destruction of the finest 
horses that I have ever seen. Cur regiment suffer- | 
ed a great loss, one that I fear will not be made up} 
in some time; nearly the whole is now mounted, | 
but upon indifferent horses. We have all the scout- | 
ing to do at this season of the year, as it is too warin | 
for foot troops. | 

**T assure you that this war is far from being at | 
anend. The Mickasukies have now about 500 war-! 
riors, and they can remain here until they deein it | 
proper to surrénder. To say that we can perish 
them out is nonsense, as the whole country is filled | 
with fine beef, the woods abound with deer and tur- | 


kies, and the streams and ponds have an abundance | 





| 


of fish. The enemy can elude us, at any moment, | 
when we are in pursuit, in the dense hammocks, | 
which afford a safe shelter tothem. In many ham- 
mocks, no troops can operate ; but the enetny have. 
small beaten trails with which they are familiarly | 
acquainted, and pass out of our reach. 
asked in many prints,; why do the troops not sur- | 
round the hammocks? I can only say thatthe ham- | 
mocks are Sometimes 20 miles long and 10 broad. 
There is another great advantage to the enemy— 
they can always fight from their own position, and 
they are warriors enough not to take any position 
which can be surrounded before they are warned by | 
their sentinels, whom they have always thrown out 
from their flanks, and you are always in ignorance 
of the enemy’s being near, until you hear the report 
of the rifle, and then the savage yell. 

“ You Have no conception of the manner of our 
living in the field; we scarcely have transportation 
enough to carry the pork, bread, and coffee, which 
alone compose our bill of fare, and the blanket which 
shields us from the storm. Yet, amidst all this, our 
troops, often harefooted, and their pantaloons cut off 
as high as the knee, with the saw palmetto, press 
forward in the defence of their country, and in 
checking the depredations of the savage upon the in- 
habitants of this region, whose presses teem with 
abuse upon the army now serving in the Territory. 
The officers are alienated from home, kindred, and 
friends, and compelled to remain in this inglorious 
war, defending a domain which can never be dense- 
ly populated, and protecting some of its inhabitants 
who would suffer much in comparison with the sa- 
yage.” 





I often see it | 


,mortality among the Indians. 


Yet, I must say, that he who enters! War, and to be held in readiness for the defence of 
the service with the belief that there is not much | 


this frontier. 


| THE CHEROKEES. 


ieaioo~ | Atrwens, (Tenn.) July 25.—General Scorr and 
rasses and swamps, and encountering difficulties, and | q 


olonel WaurrtnG visited our town last week, and 
we had the pleasure of an interesting interview with 
the General. He contradicts the rumors that have 


, been put im circulation of the great sickness and 


There is not more 


| sickness amongst the Indians than might ordinarily 


take place amongst any other people under the same 
circumstances. The Indians are encamped overa 
space about forty square miles; are well provided 
for, with wholesome provisions, good physicians and 
medicines, and conduct themselves very discreetly. 
A few of the North Carolina Indians at first con- 
cealed themselves in the mountains, but they are 
now all coming in. The General speaks well of the 
chiefs. He says they have used their influence in 
procuring the Indians to come in and submit peace- 
ably to the terms of the treaty, ani have also aided 
him in maintaining good order in the encampments. 


| —Journal. 


A BRUSH BETWEEN THE Sioux AND CHIPPE- 
was.—We have just seen a letter from Fort Snel- 
ling to a gentleman in this city, dated July 13, stat- 


ing that the Chippewas and Sioux had a brush quite 
| rececently on the Chippewa river, which terminated 


in the death of one Sioux and five Chippewas. One 
of the latter was roasted and eaten by the former. 
The above letter also informs us that a severe 
thunder storm occurred at Fort Snelling on the 9th, 
in which a man (name not given) was killed. The 


| rain fell over five inches on the level.—Defroit Ad- 


vertiser, dug. 4, 





FortIFICATIONS IN MAINE.—We learn from the 
Bangor Whig that the result of Gen. Wool’s exatni- 
nation in that State, will be the recommending the 
establishment of an Arsenal at Bangor, the erection 
of a fortification at Bucksport narrows on the Penob- 
scot river, and a fortification at the mouth of the 
Kennebec. The establishment of a military post at 
Moose river, on the Canada road, and an advanced 
post on the Highlands, near the line. The establish- 
inent of a military post at Calais, and a post of ob- 
servation in the town of Weston, on the Calais and 
Houlton road, near the Schoodic lake, and another 
post of observation in the town of Amity. Major 
Graham, of the Topographical Engineers, left Bangor 
on the 28th ult. for Houlton and the St. Croix river, 
with instraments to make a scientific survey of the 
posts selected in that part of the State, 
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Sr. Lours, July 31.--A Court of Inquiry was as- 
sembled in this city yesterday, by the orcer of Major 
General Gaines, at the request of Major [Captain] 
Crosman, to inquire into some alleged miscondt 
this last mentioned officer. 
Major Hitchcock of the 8th, Major Noel of the 6th, 
and Capt. Moore of the Ist Regiment of Dragoons. 
A dispute arose at the assembling of the court, as to 
the rank of Majors Hitchcock and Noel, and the 
court adjourned until to-day, without organizing. 
— Republican. 





An officer on board the U. S. frigate Constitution, 
in writing to the editor of the Boston Traveller, from 
Hampton Roads, says, “I have just time to say 
that we left Mahon for the United States on the 15th 
of June. After a passage of eight days we arrived at 
Gibraltar ; on the 26th stood out of the bay, an 11 
knot breeze taking us in 64 hours over 700 miles to 
the Island of Madeira, in fair view of its vine-clad 
hills and vallies teeming with fruits and flowers, 
Here we passed the 4th of July, and dressed ship in 
honor of the day; at meridian fired a salute of 26 
guns, the band closing with the national air: the oc- 
casion was complimented by an elegant dinner given 
by the American Consul at the island ; numerous in- 
vited guests were present, consisting of the Commo- 
dore and officers of the Constitution, the civil and 
military authorities, foreign consuls, &c, The tux- 
uries of the land were furnished forth, and the des- 
sert was crowned with the delicious fruits and Wines 
of the island: old Madeira, Malmsley, Tinta, and 
other prime brands, passed in bumpers in commemo- 


ration of the day, mutual pledges went round, and | 


the feast was enlivened with the music of operas, 
waltzes, and national airs. 


“In the evening the Constitution was brilliantly il- 
Juminated; lights shone from the mast heads; those 
planted along the batteries gave her the appearance 


of a line of battle ship ; twenty-six rockets were let | tention of Congress to reduce the compensation of 


off from the quarter-deck, blue lights cast their strong 
gleams from the yard arms, and illumined, like a 
thing of enchantment, the image of the ship. So 
closed the day and its festivities. At midnight we 


bade adieu to our hospitable host and his guests, who | 


accompanied us to the beach, where we embarked, 
and soon after got under way for home; and here we 
are, with bright faces and glad hearts, counting the 
minutes which separate us-from our friends.” 





AnoTHER STEAMBOAT.—Our Government has 
purchased from the Americans a steamboat, to be 
manned, armed, and put in charge of Lieut. Duffi!. 
She was coming down the Niagara river the other 
day, to go into the Chippewa river, and, owing to 
improper management, she passed the river, and was 
fast approaching towards the Falls before she could 
be brought up by three anchors. Should they or 
the ropes give way, over the falls she goes. They 
have sent to the Americans at Buffalo for assistance, 
which is thought will be very expensive before she 
gets to safe moorings.— Kingston Spectator, July 27. 


We thought we heard from Niagara that “ Madam 
Rumor” was dead! But it seems the old jade is 
still alive and busy. The above paragraph doubt- 
less refers to the “‘ Royal William,” late Gen. Por- 
ter, steamboat, which lies, as yet, at Gravelly Bay, 
in progress of being re-fitted. But be this as it may, 
we have heard of no steamboat being in such a pe- 
rilous situation as is related by the Kingston editor. 
Had such been the case, ‘‘ the Americans at Buffalo,” 
we are quite sure, would have promptly rendered 
the required aid; and much would it have been ne- 
cessary ; for as certain are we, that there is not in- 
genuity enough among all her majesty’s subjects in 
the upper province, to rescue a vessel in the above 
supposed perilous condition !~Buffalo Journal. 


ict of 
The court consists of 


The following letter has been received by Gen. 
A. M. Prevost. 

**Commodore Stewart, in behalf of the navy, 
returns his thanks to Brigadier General Prevost, and 
begs, through him, to return his thanks to the offi- 
cers, non-comurissioned officers, and privates of the 
Brigade under his command, for their ready atten- 
tion to the call made on them on Friday last, (in the 
absence of all the national military,) to enable the 
| brether - officers of the late Commodore Jonn Rop- 
GERs, to commit his remains to the earth, with the 
military honors due to his long services and rank. 

‘* The Commodore asks the favor of General Pre- 
vost to tender his thanks to all other officers of the 
Pennsylvania Militia, who did the Navy the honor 
to unite with them in paying their last respects to 
the late senior officer of their corps. 


CoMMANDAN?T’S Orricer, U.S. Navy YARD, ? 
Philadelphia, dug. 6, 1838. 5 


BR OK nie ir ae re EN es ea 


2 METI SA SESE 


MISCELLANY. 


PAY OF THE ARMY. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 2 

Second Comptroller's Office, July 24, 1838. § 
Str :—I have duly considered the several questions 
propounded in your communication of the 19th in- 
stant, and reply that, in my opinion, under the 7th 
section of the “ Act to increase the present Military 
Establishment of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” passed the 5th instant, the two Assistant Ad- 
jutants General, who have the rank of Major, are en- 
titled to the pay and emoluments of Major of Caval- 
iry. I think the word cavalry after captain was in- 
tended to apply as well to the higher as to the lower 
grade of Assistant Adjutants General. Whenever 
there have been Assistant Adjutants General, they 
, have been entitled to the pay and emoluments of a 
| Major of Cavalry, and I do not think it was the in- 











those of the highest class, 
By the 9th section, the Assistant Quarter Masters 
aré entitled to the rank of Captain, and to the same 


{ 


Dragoons, In my opinion this is the only coinpensa- 
tion to which they are entitled under the law, and this 
proven is to be considered a repeal of all former 
aws upon the subject of pay and emoluments.for As- 
sistant Quarter Masters; and the same construction 
is to be put upon the 11th section, so far as it regards 
the Commissaries of Subsistence, who are to have the 
rank, pay, and emoluments Assistant Quarter Mas- 
ters. : 

Under the law of April 14, 1818, section 6, the 
Commissary General of Subsistence has the rank, 


at the time was the pay of Colonel of Artillery. 

By the 13th section of the act of the 5th instant, 
the officers of the Ordnance Department are to re- 
ceive the same pay and emoluments as are allowed to 
officers of similar grade in the Regiment of Dragoons. 
The Colonel of Ordnance is therefore entitled to the 
pay and emoluments of Colonel of Dragoons ; and, in 
my opinion, the Commissary General is entitled to the 
same. I come the more readily to this conclusion 
from the consideration that the Assistant Commissary 
General, authorized to be appointed by the 11th sec- 
tion of the act of the 5th instant, is to have the rank 
pay, and emoluments of a Lieutenant Colonel of Cav- 
alry, thus treating an officer of the Commissariat, 
subordinate to the Commissary General, as a mount- 
ed officer, and giving him a compensation not much 
below that heretofore allowed to the Commissary 
General under the former law. I am therefore of 
opinion, that it was the intention of Congress to as- 
sign to the Commissary General the rank, pay, and 
emoluments of a Colonel of Dragoons, as.it done 








pay and emoluments as are allowed to a Captain of 


pay, and emoluments of Colonel of Ordnance, Which 


to the Assistant Commissary General the rank, pay,. 
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and emoluments of a Lieut. Colonel of Cavalry or 
Dragoons, 

In regard to the construction of the 15th section, 
upon the points on which my decision is called for, 
it is my opinion that a commissioned officer is enti- 
tled to receive one additional ration per day for every 
five years he may have served or shall serve as such, 
that is as a commissioned officer in the Army of the 
United States, and consequently that service in the 
ranks of the army is not to be computed as forming 
the basis on which the additional ration is allowed. 

Where a soldier is promoted from the ranks of the 
army to the grade of a commissioned officer, his faith- 
ful service in the subordinate situation is rewarded by 
the commission, and if he continue in the service as a 
commissioned officer, the 15th section provides for 
him, as for all other commissioned officers, additional 
rations in proportion to length of service under a com- 
mission. 

I find nothing either in the letter or spirit of the law, 
that requires the service to have been consecutive, and 
am of opinion that, in making up the aggregate ol ser- 
vice of any officer, he is entitled under the law to the 
benefit of all the time he may have served as a com- 
missioned officer in the army, whether suck service 
was consecutive or in detached periods. I do not 
consider service as a cadet at West Point as service 
in the army. All the laws, as well for the establish- 
ment of tire institution as for its government and sup- 
port, treat it as a school, and not asa branch of the 
army. Moreover, the cadets are not commissioned 
officers, and the service at West Point, of whatever 
character it may be, is not the service ofa commis- 
sioned officer; and if the service of a private, ‘in 
the ranks of the army,” who is subsequently promoted 
to the rank of a commissioned officer, is not to be 
considered as the basis on which the additional ration 
is allowed, much less can the service at West Point 
be so considered. 

Neither can I consider service in the Marine Corps 
as service in the army, within the true construction 
of the 15th section. The Marine Corps is not con- 
sidered as a part of the army. All the laws relating 
to that corps treat it as an establishment separate and 
distinct from the army, co-operating sometimes with 
it, but usually with the navy, and by the act of June 
30, 1834, placed expressly “ under the laws and regu- 
lations which are or may be established for the better 
government of the navy, except when detachied for 
service with the army by order of the President of 
the United States.” If the Marine Corps be a part 
of the army, or service in the Marine Corps be service 
in the army, how could the corps with propriety be 
subject to the laws and regulations generally for the 
government of the navy, or why should its officers 
and privates be charged with hospital money, or, 
when disabled in the public service, why should they 
sha apt in the navy pension fund, as hag ever 

een the case since the first creation of that fand ; ur 
why should widows and children of such of the Ma- 
rine Corps as have died in the service, either at sea 
or o% shore, become navy rather thah army pensioners, 
and enjoy the very liberal provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1837? If this corps had been considered as 
belonging to the army, its pensioners could never 
have been admitted to the benefit of the pension fund 
created and appropriated exclusively for the benefit of 
the navy. Although the law, in relation to the rank 
and emoluments of the officers, refers to similar 

ades in the army, yet this fact of itself shows that 
it is not considered as part of the army. 

If Congress intended that, under the 15th section, 
service in the Marine Corps should be considered as 
service in the army, or, which to my mind is more 
probable, if the question whether it would or would 
not be so regarded, was never considered when the 
act was under examination, and Congress should be 
inclined to have the service so considered, the object 
would be readily effected by an explanatory act. 














In regard to the question propounded relative to the 
construction of the 16th section, | understand that the 
proviso is construed by the Secretary of War as ap- 
plying only to privates ; ifso, the 5th modification in 
the supplementary act must be confined to the same 
class. 

In regard to the operation of the act of the 5th 
instant upon the Medical Department, I remark, that 
the pay and e:oluments of Surgeons and Assistant 
Surgeons of the army were, by the act of June 30, 
1834, graduated by the pay and emoluments of cer- 
tain officers of the line of the army, viz; Surgeons 
were to receive the pay and emoluments of a Major; 
Assistant Surgeons, who have served five years, the 
pay and emoluments of a Captain; and Assistant Sure 
geons, who have served less than five years, the pay 
and emoluments of a First Lieutenant; which has 
began construed to mean Major, Captain, and Lieuten- 
antof Infantry. The only effect of the 24th section 
of the law of the 5th instant upon the Medical De- 
partment is to raise the pay of its officers from that 
of infantry to that of cavalry officers of the grades 
respectively, according to which Surgeons and As- 
sistant Surgeons were paid under the law of June 30, 
1834. I have had some doubts whether the provi- 
sion in the 15th section is to be extended to officers 
of the Medical Staff, they enjoying at the same time 
the benefit of the 34 section of the act of June 30, 
1834, as both allow extra rations for length of ser- 
vice beyond a given period. ‘There is nothing in the 
act of July 5, 1838, which either expressly or by im- 
plication repeals. the act of June 30, 1834, or any 
part of it; on the contrary, the 24th section of the 


| first mentioned act recognizes the continuance of the 
| act of June, 1834, with the single modification of de- 
| signating officers of Cavalry, as those by whose emolu- 


ments the pay and emoluments of the Medical De- 
partment are hereafter to be graduated, instead of In- 
fantry, as heretofore. 

The 15th section of the act of July 5 includes the 
officers of the Medical Department as entitled to its 
beneficial provisions, they being officers of the staff. 
One of the first principles in the construction of 
statutes is to ascertain the intention of the framers, 
and. carry that into effect. By the law of June 30, 
1834, giving Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons double 
rations, after ten years’ service in the same grade, these 
officers were placed, so far as regarded rations, on a 
footing with the older officers of the line, the greater 
part of whom, who had held the rank of Major or 
Captain for ten years, being in situations which enti- 
tled them to double rations. By the law of June, 
1834, the Medical officer receives no additional rations 
for any length of service beyond ten years. He can 
never receive, under that law, more than double ra- 
tions, ana not those, unless he have served ten years 
in the same grade. If this law was intended to place 
the older Medical officers on an equal footing with 
officers of similar length of service in the line, as 1s 
believed to have been the fact, there is no reason for’ 
supposing that Congress intended to repeal or modify 
the 3d section by any of the provisions. of the act of 
July 5. All the provisions of the act of June 30, 
1834, would then remain as the principal law regula- 
ting the pay of Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons of 
the army, modified by the 24th section of the act of 
July 5 only by substituting officers of the Cavalry b 
positive enactment, for those of the Infantry, whic 
had been taken by the accounting officers as intended 
in the law of 1834 in graduating the pay of the Med- 
ical Department. If I am right in this, it then follows 
that the benefit of the provisions of the 15th section 
may be as justly and legally claimed by the medical 
officers who receive double rations. under the act of 
June 30, 1834, as by other modes provided by law, 
and I find nothing in the law of July 5 which indi- 
cates a different intention by the framers of that law. 
A leading feature of this law is to place Staff officers 
on Cavalry or Dragoon pay. The medical Depart- 
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ment is thus advanced by the 24th section ; officerS| Lrevrenant Gepvey.—From early time to this 
of other departments of the Staff are provided for inj hour, it has been common for nations and communi- 
the like manner by other sections of the act ; and ali, | ties to sitin judgment upon the actions of men. In 
excepting General officers, are embraced by a general | all ages this fict has had a favorable influence upon 
beneficial provision in the 15th section. the aims and achievements of the people. The a- 

In answer to the last question submitted I reply, warded triumph, the lofty column, the enduring tem- 
that a Military Storekeeper clearly cannot be consider- | Pie, and the mighty mausoleum, have olien recorded 
ed a commissioned officer of the line or staff, within | '*e various worth of those who had nobly served 
the meaning of the 18th section. the state. In modern times grants of domain, of es- 


These officers, except such as are attached to the| rbarsinremen pom es eee ee oe ee 
“a : ‘ | have been liberally bestowed to give assurance of the 
Purchasing Department, are tot even considered as |, - ‘ wn hi; 
a ; |high and just sense entertained by a grateful public 
commissioned officers, having been appointed by the . 


for the distinguished services of individuals. ‘To re- 
: F Faye > ] lon ( “ iS aoe ; ‘ 
Saas* of War, and os by the President and | quite the living, to animate posterity to press onward 


; ; ; {forthe prize of valor, of honor, and of glory, and 
By law, the Secretary is authorized either, to * fix | to encourage genius and. talent in the rugged path- 
aud make reasonable allowances fo the storekeepers,”’| way to fame, rich and lavish testimonials have of: 
or to “‘ regulate their salaries according to the ou ‘ten been aecreed. And even the toinb has been made 
they may perform ; provided that the pay and emol- | to contess the high claims of that dust which once en- 
“i 148 not area, thes of , pene of pREABLTES | compassed immortality, but which now reposes there. 
e Secretary of War, with the exception above-| And while those who gained a signal victory over the 
mentioned, thns mak:ng the appointment, and having | enemies of a country have been remembered, he who 
the power of graduating the compensation of Military | discovered a new world, saved a city, or rescued from 
Storekeepers, in my opinion they do not come within} rnin.a single dwelling, or from death a fellow being, 











the provisions of the 15th section of the act of July 5,) has not been forgotten. 


1838. Ordnance Storexeepers are appointed under 
the act of March 3, 1813, which provides that the So- 
cretary of War shall be authorized * to fix and make 
réasonable allowances for the store rent, storage, and 
salary of storekeepers, necessary lor the safe keeping 
of all military storesand suppiies.” The compensation 
of this class of officers is not by law graduated by the 
emoluments of Captain, or any other officer in the 
line of the army , and J may add that no payment can 
lawfully be made by a disbursing officer to astorekeep- 
er for his salary or allowance, unless the salary or al- 
lowance to such storekeeper shall have been ‘fixed or 
regulated’ by the Secretary of War, agreeably to 
the provisions of law. 

I find nothing in the communications’ referred to 
me, calling for further remarks. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALBION K. PARRIS, 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 
General N. Towson, 
Paymaster General, 





From the New York Danwercial Advertiser, Aug. 3. 
SERVICE OF PLATE TO LIEUT, GEDNEY 


The readers of the Cominereial Advertiser will 
doubtless recollect that in the month of December 


last, A SERVICE OF PLATE was Voted to Lieut. (now. 
Captain) Gepney, of the U. S..navy, by the Com-| 


mon Council of this city, as a testimony of the value 
of the services rendered by’ that gallant and perse- 
vering officer to the city and harbor of New York, 
by discovering and defining a new channel to the 
ocean—more direct and safe than had previously 
been known to exist. The testimonial was well de- 
served; and the honor of originating the project, 
and carrying through the appropriation, is due to the 
late alderman of the first ward, M. C. Paterson, Esq. 


The work having been executed by that excel. 
lent artist, Mr. William Adams, the ceremony of 
presentation took place this morning at the Govern- 
or’s apartment in the City Hall, in presence of a 
number of distinguished guests, invited by his honor 
the mayor to be present on the occasion. It was ori- 

inally intended that the presentation should be made 
fy Alderman Paterson, in consideration of the part 
taken by him in preparing the compliment; but as 
the efficient ex-Alderman Is absent, and Captain Ged- 
ney is under orders for another station, the arrange- 
mer. was changed. 


In the presentation of the plate, his honor the 
Mayor delivered the following eloquent and appropri- 
ate address :-— 


| Those who are, and ‘those who are to be, have a 
|deep interest in this matter. Proceedings like these 
/we are now concluding are lessons teaching what 
jnone should refuse to learn. They do, they must 
/ever, awaken the most dormant powers of men. The 
history of the brave is the life of the soldier, and the 
|success of courage 1s the sustenance of patriotism, 
_All men approve and acknowledge the happy influ- 
;ences of every good exainple. There have been short 
| periods when gratitude formed no part of national 
character, Look at the frightiul results. Columbus 
‘and his descendants were oppressed, and he who 
found and gave to us this lovely land, suffered froma 
| thousand -cruelties, and perished but little less ignobly 
than the worst of malefactors. Raleigh, who came here 
|to open its worth and its promise to his countrymen, 
‘fared no better. And had. the mighty, the immortal 
| Cook once more reached his nalive home, even he had 
| no guarantee that he would have experienced less in- 
‘humanity than that under which he sunk ainidst his 
| Savage murderers. 
| Sir—The city of New York, claiming to be an 
/honorable and liberal portion of this best refuge of 
freedom, appears this day in the mids of this assem- 
i bly, by her representatives, and cheerfully testifies 
her high consideration for the fame and the destiny 
of one who has performed for her a most valuable 
service. — 

The Common Council have been officially notified, 
\that while engaged ia a coast survey of our harbor, 
_you have discovered new and deep channels to the 
i sea, froin this city—affording a more direct and short- 
}er access to and Irom the ocean, In accordance with 
| time-honored usage the principal new way has receiv- 
ed your own nhamé—and ‘ Gedney’s channel ’’’ will 
perpetuate the perseverance and enterprising services 
of the discoverer, who gave to our more than Nile or 
Indus another mouth with which to hold communica- 
tion with the great Atlantic. 

At any time this work would have been highly 
valued—but at this moment even more than at any 
other: for the importance of extending and perfect- 
ing those great works of internal communication by 
which our metropolis is to be brought into cheap, 
constant and easy intercourse with every portion of our 
wide-spread interior, is universally felt and acknow- 
ledged. And the city is happy to observe the new 
impulse which the recent and appropriate legislation 
of this State exhibits, in the powerful support and 
encouragement of a general, great, and wise system of 
internal improvements. And you, sir, have added 
another to the many advantages which already sur- 
rounded our highly favored city. For this the Com- 
mon Council have ordained and provided the useful 
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and durable testimonials now before us; and they 
have kindly determined that the interest of this mo- 
ment, so worthy of them, ard so honorabie to you, 
should also be nade most agreeable to me by cousti- 
tuting me the medium of thiy presentation. 

We doubt not you will appreciate our motives. 
The spirit which gives them being is invaluable. It 
is ENCOURAGEMENT to good, to great and virtuous 
deeds. It was this that raised the philosophic Fran- 
klin from obscurity to renown, made the great Wash- 
ington a-virtuous hero, and a preeminent statesman, 
It was this secured equally to Addison and to Nel- 
son a place in Westminster Abbey. And the same 
tribute to merit has adorned these walls with the por- 
traits of the worthies whom we are always proud to 
exhibit toall men. It is the same spirit which actu- 
ated the patriots, and statesmen, and warriors of Old 
Massachusetts, when upon the pillar raised high in 
air upon the suinmit of Beacon hill in Boston, they 
inscribed on the side thereof looking toward the rising 
sun, these most memorable words: 

‘‘Americans,—while from this eminence scenes of 
luxuriant fertility, of flourishing commerce, and the 
abodes of social happiness meet your view, forgel 
not those who, by their exertions, secured to you these 
blessings.”’ 

We cherish your fame; we cordially wish you 
prosperity—and we exhort you to go forward ina 
continued career of usefalness. We conclude sir, in 
the emphatic and historic language inscribed upon 
these beautiful specimens of art, and here publicly 
proclaim that these are 


** PRESENTED 
By the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty 
of the city of New York, 
by virtue of a resolution passed December 20th, 1837, 


TO 
LIEUTENANT THOMAS R. GEDNEY, 
of the United States Navy, ' 
FOR THE ENTERPRISE, PERSEVERANCE AND SKILL, 
MANIFESTED BY HIM IN THE DISCOVERY 
OF A NEW AND DEEPER CHANNEL, 
FROM THIS IMPORTANT SEA- 
_PORT TO THE OCEAN.” 

To which Captain Gedney modestly replied in the 
following terms: 

‘*«[ beg leave to assure you, sir, that I ‘am deeply 
sensible of the honor which the city of New York 
has been pleased to confer on me. 
thanks to you, as their chief magistrate, for these 
splendid testimonials and the manner in which they 
have been presented, permit me to say, thaf any ad- 
vantage which our commerce may derive from m 
services jn the coast survey, is attributable to the ol- 
ficers employed with me equally with myself. To 
Mr, Hassler and the gentlemen employed with him, 
in a measure is due the discovery of that channel to 
which you have been pleased to attribute so much im- 
portance.” 

The service consists of six pieces, valued at one 
thousand dollats, viz: a euperb coffee urn, a pair of 
large pitchers, a large salver, and stands for the’pitch- 
ers. The urn and the pitchers are of classic form— 
and all are beautifully wrought. The urn is sur- 
mounted by the figure of Neptune, seated upon a 
rock, and grasping his trident. The design is exceed- 
ingly happy. 

Among the guests present on the occasion, we ob- 
served Gov. Conway and Col. Ashley, from Arkan- 
sas, Col. Kilgore, a member of Congress from Ohio, 
the Hon. Teunis Van Vechten, Mayor of Albany, 
Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, and many others. 

After the ceremony was over, the Mayor and the 
Common Council, together with the invited guests, 

roceeded on a visiting excursion to the House of Re- 
on Deaf and Dumb Institution, Long Island farms, 
Bellevue, Blackwell’s Island, &c. &c., at which lat- 
ter place they will dine, 


In returning my 








| CELEBRATION OF INDEPENDENCE AT 
FOKT TOWSON. 
| At meridian, a national salute was fired, under the 
|direction of Lient. Smiraj; after which the com- 
|mandant of “C” company made a few remgrks ap- 
| propriate to the occasion, and read the Declaration of 
Independence to the men. At 2 o’clock, they sat 
down to a fine dinner, prepared under the direction of 
(the committee. On the removal of the cloth, the fol- 
lowing toasts were drunk with hearty good cheer, 
| and good feeling : 
REGOLAR TOASTS. 

1. The day and the oceasion. When the soldier has 
| retired fram the field, and is blest with the honor of 
celebrating his national independence —-Air—Wash- 
| ington*s Grand March. 
| 2, Our country—our own dear Columbia—The 
| Ararat which sustains the ark of liberty, amid the 
,deluge of slavery.--Nine cheers.--** Home, Sweet 
: Home,” 
| 8. The memory of Washington—Amidst the jost- 
ling of demagogues and placemen, still“ first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,.”—Drunk standing—*Ros- 
lin Castle.” 


| 


4. The memory of the surviving patriots of °"76— 
| May the evening of their days be as tranquil as the 
| morning was glorious.—Standing.—* Olt in the Stilly 
| Night.” 

| §. The President of the United States.—* Presi- 
\aent’s March.” , 

| 6, The Vice President of the United States.—*Hail 
| Columbia.” 

7. The Navy of the United States—May its cause 
be upward and onward until the stars and stripes shall 
| float triumphantly and peacefully over the domin- 
ions of Neptune,—Nine cheers.— Tars of Colum- 
| bia.”? 

8. The Army of the United States—May it ever 
prove itself the worthy guardian of its country’s 
\rights, and the proud avenger of her wrongs.—Six- 
teen cheers.—* Yankee Doodle.” 

9, The commanding officer of the post, and the 
commamling officer of ** C ” company—Reverenced 
as common protectors—honor and obedience to both. 
—Nine cheers.—* Soldier’s Gratitude.” 

10. The garrison at Fort Towson—smaller even 
than the devoted band of Sparta—May its defenders 
never need courage to share their fate, and always 
| have a J.eonidas to lead them.—Six cheers.—*Tow- 
son’s Grand March.” 
| 11.—May the defenders of the portion of our coun- 
| try’s frontier, on which we are now placed, give the 
best security for the preservation of peace by vigil- 
ance and strict attention to their duties.—** Blue Bon- 
nets over the Border.” 

12. Our adopted citizens of the republic—Ma 
they find a happier asylum in the country of their 
principles than the country of their birth.—Six cheers, 
—‘* When strong oppression’s iron hand.” 

13, The memory of the officers and soldiers who 
have fallen in Florida— 

‘* How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By alJ their country’s wishes blest.”’ 
Drank standing.—* Wounded Hussar.” 
VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

May temptation never guide the soldier from the 
path of duty, for his eountry and his officers depend 
on him for security.—* The Soldier Laddie.” 

Military discipline—The parent of victory in the 
field,—it shows its value when bayonets are used 
instead of words— Nine cheers.—“ Jackson and Vic- 
tory.” 

An efficient military establishment—The guardian 
of peaee, the index of national character, the energy 
which protects the laws, and publishes to the world 
the spirit of a people.—Nine cheers.—* Soldier’s 
Jo y 

Total abstinence—An ultraism neither enjoined by 
the dictates of religion or common sense. The mo- 
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derate use of wine, alike conducive to health and|a mulberry tree ; and the Commodore lost no time 


good feeling.—Nine cheers.—* Ye Sons of Free- 
doin.” . 

The cardinal virtues of the soldier—Fidelity, cour- 
age, and a decided contempt for all humbugging.— 
Nine cheers.—“ No more of your blathering non- 
sense.” 

Our youth—May they learn that they are only 
qualified to command who are trained to obey—Three 
cheers.—* When I was a little boy.” 

May we be slaves to nothing but our duty, and 
friends to nothing but real merit.—Three cheers.— 
** Love and Duty.” 

May life last as long as it is worth wearing.— Nine 
cheers.—* Life let us cherish.” 

May the wing of liberty never want a feather.— 
“* Sitting on a rail.” 

Lieut. Col. Vose, and the officers on duty at this 
‘post— May they never feel want, or want feeling.— 
Niue cheers.—“* Why, what’s that to you if my eyes 
I am wiping.” 








Brack Hawxk.—We learn from the Fort Madison, 
‘( Wis.) Patriot, that at the celebration of the Fourth 
of July, at that place, the old Chief Black Hawk, was 
present as an invited guest. In the course of the fes- 
tivities, the following toast was given by J. G. Ed- 
wards : 

Our Illustrious Guest, Black Hawk—May his de- 
clining years be as calm and serene as his previous 
life has been boisterous and full of warlike incidents. 
His attachment and present friendship to his white 
brethren, fully entitle him to a seat at our festive 
board. 


After this toast was drunk, Black Hawk arose and | 


made the following remarks: 

«It has pleased the Great Spirit that I am here to- 
day—I have eaten with my white friends. The earth 
is our mother—we are now on it—with the Great 
Spirit above us—It is good. I hope we are all friends 
here. A few winters ago I was fighting against you 
—did wrong, perhaps, but that is past—it is buried— 
let it be forgotten. 

* Rock river was a beautiful country—I liked my 
towns, my cornfields and the home of my people. I 
fought for it. It is now your’s—keep it as we did— 
it will produce you good crops. 

“I thank the Great Spirit that I am now friendly 
my white brethren--we are here together--we have 


eaten together—we are friends—it is his wish and. 


mine. For your friendship I thank you. 

‘«¢ I was once a great warrior—I am now poor. Ke- 
o-kuk has been the cause of my present situation—but 
I do not attach blame tohim [ am now old. I have 
looked upon the Mississippi since I have been a child. 
I love the Great river. have dwelt upon its banks 
from the time I was an infant. I look upon it now. I 
shake hands with you, and as it is my wish, I hope 
you are my friends.” 





From the Malta Government Gazette. 


ANTIQuITIEs.—Commodore Elliott* has on board 
‘the Constitution a number of very curious remains 
‘of antiquity, which he collected during his cruise in 
the Levant, dug up from the plains of Marathon and 
of Troy, from the neighborhood of Athens, Corinth, 
Sunium, various parts of Syria, and particularly from 
Balbec, all parts of the Holy Land, and Egypt. But 
the most remarkable objects with which the new 
country of the United States will be enriched on his 
return to his native land, are two marble sarcophagi, 
found at about three quarters of a mile in a direction 
east north east from Beyrout, in the centre of the 
spot where once stood the ancient city of Berytus. 
It happened that they were discovered, sixteen feet 
under gtound, while his ship was lying off that coast 
in August last, by a countryman who was planting 





* Commander-in-Chief of the United States squadron 
in the Mediterranean. 


in purchasing them, and had them immediately con- 
veyed on board his ship, from a height of perhaps 
six hundred feet above the level of the sea. In 
their removal across the country, a distancé of about 
a mile and a halfto the place of embarkation, on ac- 
count of the massive weight, obstacles, embarrassing 
to any but the ingenuity and practical skill of sail- 
ors, were to be overcome. By the means of power- 
ful tackles, however, they were slung down preci- 
pices, and in many places were passed over a yield- 
ing soil upon strong spars, and in this task nearly 
the whole of the ship’s company, consisting of 500 
men, were employed. ; 

Each sarcophagus is cut out of a solid piece of 
white marble, and each has its cover in the form of 
a sloping roof, also in one piece. With the excep- 
tion of a fracture in an end of the larger one, which 
seems to have been broken through in search of the 
valuablearticles which the Romans sometimes buried 
with their dead, they may be said to be in a perfect 
state of preservation ; for the sculpture on all sides 


‘is almost as good as when left by the hand of the ar- 


tist, consisting of wreaths supported by infantine 
figures, rosettes, the ram’s head, and the head of the 
bull. 

On the front or principal side of the smaller sar- 
cophagus, we find the following inscription ; 

JVLIA, C. FIL 
MAMAEA 
VIXIT. ANN. XXX. 

Its dimensions are 7 ft. 41-2 long, by 2 ft. 73-4 
| wide, within the cornice ; and it stands 4 feet 3 in- 
‘ches high to the apex of the cover, which is 19 in- 
ches deep. 

The larger sarcophagus has no inscription on its 
tablet, and although not so long as the above by 6 in- 
ches, is 3 feet 4 inches wide, and stands 5 feet 2 
‘inches high on the anex of the cover, which is 25 
inches deep. From its capacity and emblems, it ap- 
/pears to have contained the remains o£ two persons 
‘of distinction, the corners being ornamented by 
| figures of victory, instead df the rain’s heads which 
are seen on the smaller.one; ane on the cover is cut 
| the apparently unfinished design of two human fi- 
gures, reclining on abedor couch. This cover is 
| quite solid, and of immense weight, and was firmly 
| fixed to the body of the sarcophagus by iron clamps, 
_which may account for its having been broken 
through in search of plunder. 

A brass coin was found in digging these marbles 
out of the ground, which is now in the possession of 
Commodore Elliott. On the obverse it has the head 
of the.empress Julia Mameza, with the inscription, 
Juria Mamaeca_ AvGusra;: on the reverse is a 
figure of Venus seated, holding in the palm of her 
right band an infant erect, and in her left a spear, 
with the inscription veENus FELIx—sc. Now as 
Julia Mamea was the mother of Alexander Severus, 
who became Emperor in the year 222 of the Chris- 
tian era, there seems to be no difficulty in establish- 
ing the third century as the date of the coin, and 
the general character of the. ornainents of both of 
these sarcophagi, as well as the style of their work- 








of the same epoch. But there is no ground to pre- 
sume that either of them was the tomb of the mother 
of the emperor, and as they were found empty, any 


tained, would be merely hazarding an opinion. 

Mr. Guiseppe Hyzler, a well known Maltese ar- 
tist, has (with the permission of Commodore Elliott) 
taken correct drawings of these interesting antiqui- 
ties; the more interesting, because they were 
brought away by the Commodore as soon as disco- 
vered, and no time elapsed for their mutilation by 
the country people, nor have they suffered from the 
destructive hammers of curious travellers. From 
these drawings exact copies or models might be cut, 
at a trifling expense, in Malta stone, and an idea 





manship, would lead to a belief that they were also. 


attempt to determine whose remains they once con-. 
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be thus preserved of the beauty of design of two 
monuments of Roman grandeur, which are about to 
leave the old world for ever. 








Frencu Expepition.—The French Govern- 
ment are about sending a scientific expedition to the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and Spitzbergen, the leader 
of which is M. Gaimard, the naturalist, who con- 
ducted the recent expedition to Iceland. It is said 
that Louis Phillippe, who travelled through Sweden 
and Norway, Lapland and Finland, in 1795, takes a 
particular interest in the expedition, and has him- 
self pointed out the objects most worthy of attention. 
The Swedish Government lends its cordial assist- 
ance and a body of Norwegian and Swedish natural- 
ists and engineers are to join the French savans. 
Some of the party are to winter in Hammerfest, near 
North Cape. The vessel destined for Spitzbergen is 
to attempt the passage ngrthward to the north pole. 
Thus, as M. D’Urville, Bho sailed last year in com- 
mard of the Zelee and Astrolabe, had orders to ap- 
proach the south pole as near as possible, the French 
Government will have to boast that its efforts in be- 
half of science extended at the same time from 
pole to pole.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 





Rise OF THE WATERS.—The unprecedented rise 
of the waters of the great Lakes, from the head of 
Lake Superior even to wheré they meet the waters 
of the Atlantic in the river St. Lawrence, has seem- 
ed to baffle all speculation as to its cause. It is be- 
yond dispute that whole farms have been submerged, | 
that wharves and streets have been rendered useless. 
From ail accounts we have seen, we are inclined to 
think the rise since 1835 has been between thre2 and 
a half and four feet. An old and intelligent settler 
of Cleveland declares that he has seen the level of 
the water seven feet lower than it now is. This 





was probably during a season of extraordinary de- 
pression. The pier at Monroe was six feet outof wa- | 
ter when first completed, It is now nearly immersed. | 


We have heard several explanations, some of, 
which were ridiculous; some were surmises unsup- 
ported by a single fact ; and some at war with estab- 
lished facts. The latest explanation, however, is 
founded in good sense, and traces the phenomena to 
a direct natural cause. It is said that a large river 
which has hitherto discharged itself into Hudson’s 
Bay, has been from year to year impeded in its 
course by the accumulation of drift wood, stumps, 
&c., similar to that of the great raft of the Red river, 
till finally it has been completely dammed, and has 
cut out for itself a new channel into some one of 
the great tributaries to Lake Superior. The ac- 
count comes, we believe, through the fur traders, 
who have traversed those remote regions. If this 
single fact is satisfactorily established, the explana- 
tion becomes atruth. It receives confirmation from 
the assertion that the waters of Lake Michigan have 
not risen to the same height as the waters of the 
other Lakes. This Lake is linked with Lake Hu- 
ron by a channel distinct from that by which Lake 
Superior is connected. There would, therefore, 
natutally be only that rise in Michigan which would 
be caused by the setting back of the waters, if this 
great accession, this threatening deluge, owes its 
origin to the feeders of Lake Superior. We are not 
well informed as to the comparative level of Lake 
Michigan, though we have understood repeatedly 
that it bad not risen in so extraordinary a manner 
as the other Lakes. 
fluctuations for the last twenty years may have arisen 
from the alternate rising and falling of the great 
northern flood alluded to, in dry seasons finding 
vent through its accustomed channel, but occasion- 
ally becomming dammed, and discharging portions 
of its accretions this way, till finally it has burst all 
barriers, and turned its course hitherward, and 


Can if, not be possible that the |- 





caused a more sudden, more permanent inundation 
thau before. “i 











We call the attention of ‘publishers and scientific 
men on Lake Michigan to an accurate comparison 
of the rise of waters of Lake Michigan with that of 
other Lakes, andall those at the northwest interested 
in the investigation of so curious and unaccountable 
a phenomenon, to throw light upon the subject.— 
Toledo ( Mich.) Blade. 


ARMY. 
OFFICIAL. 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 

No. 48, July 26—Assist. Sur. G. F. Turner, to repair 
to Fort Columbus for duty. 

No. 49, July 30—Leave for one month to Major T. W. 
Lendrum, Comm’y. 

No. 50, July 31—Sick leave to Capt. S, Ringgold, 3d 
Arty., extended three months ; and leave until Oct. 15, 
to Major C. Wharton, Ist Dragoons, 

No. 51, Aug. 8—Asst. Sur. J. Emerson, for duty at 
Fort Snelling , and Asst. Sur. H. Holt, to Fort Brady. 


No, 52, Aug. 13—Lieut. S. J. Bransford, 2d Arty., for 
duty at the Military Academy. 


MEMORANDA. 

Capt. G. A. MeCall declines the appointment of Cap- 
tain in the 8th Infantry. 

Captain R. B. Screven, 4th Infy., has been appointed 
Captain in the 8th Infantry, and ordered to join his regi- 
ment via Baton Rouge and Washington. ; 

Capt W. Seawell, 7th Infy., ordered to conduct a de- 
tachment of recruits from Newport, Ky., to Jefferson 
Barracks, and remain there until further orders. 

Capt. J. R. Smith, 2d Infy., ordered to recruit for his 
regiment, at Watertown, N. Y. 

he recent promotions in the army having included 
the Adjutants of several regiments, others have been ap-- 
pointed to supply their places : 

Ist Artillery, Lt. J. i. Winder vice J. R. Irwin. 

2d = do Lt. E. D. Townsend, vice J. Mackay.- 

3d do Lt. R. Ridgely, vice H. Garner. 

9d Infantry, Lt. J. M. Clendenin, vice J. R. Smith.- 

3d do Lt. P. N. Barbour, vice T. Cutts. 

The following named persons, appointed Second Lieu- 
tenants in the Army of. the United States, will take 
rank according to the numbers opposite to their names,. 
viz: 

















1. Thomas Hendrickson, 31 July, 1838, 5th Infantry.. 
2. John Darling, do 6th Infantry. 
3. Robert C. Asherton, do 2d Dragoons. 
4. Delozier Davidson, do 2d Infantry. 
5. James M. Smith, do 3d Infantry. 
6. Jacob Currier, do 3d Infantry. 
7. W.H. Gordon, do 3d Infantry. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFice, 
Washington, Aug. 14, 1838. 
L. THOMAS, Ass’t Adj’t Gen. 


NAVY. 


ORDERS, 

Aug. 8—-P.Mid. M. Woodhull,A. R. Taliaferro, Mid. H. 
Calwalader, J. O’Shanessy, B. R. Nichols, ship Fulton. 
Mid. W. H. Adams, W. I. Squadron. 

9—P. Mid. G. W. Harrison, Explor’g Expedition. 
10—Carpenter J. O. Butler, Ordinary, Norfolk. 














11—Master John Quin, Navy Yard, do. 
i3—Lieut. W. P. Piercy, Rec’g. ship, do.. 
RESIGNATION. 


Charles M. Collier, Midshipman, Aug. 7, 1838. 
DISMISSION. 


James M. Cooper. Acting Gunner, Aug. 10, 1838. 


VESSELS REPORTED. 

Ship North Carolina, Commo. Ballard, at Callao,. 
April i2, from Valparaiso, ship Falmouth, Com’r, Me-- 
Keever, at Arica, March 6. 

Schr. Boxer, Lieut. Com’dt. Nicholson, arrived at 
Reese June 1, from Mazatlan, San Blas, and Aca- 
puleco. 

Ship Lexington, Capt. Clack, sailed from Callao, be- 
fore the lst June, for the Intermedios, with Mr..Hodg- 
son on board as passenger. 

Brig Porpoise, Lt. Com’dt. Ringgold, arrived at Nor- 
folk on Thursday last, from New York. 

Frigate Constitution passed up to the navy yard at 
Norfolk, on Thursday, to be dismaniled. 
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MARRIAGES. 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 8th inst., Mr. D. H.CAR- 
TER, Serzeant U.S. A., to Miss CAROLINE E. L. 
RANDELL,; also, JACOB C. HOME, Sergeant U. S. 
A., to Miss NANCY PARMER, all of Bedloe’s. island, 
N.Y. 

In Brooklyn, on Thurssday last, Lieut. ALEXAN- 
DER GIBSON, of the U.S. Navy, to CAROLINE M., 
youngest daughter of the late Isaac Nicuots. 











SiTUATION WANTED.—C. H. Bureess is de- 

sirous of obtaining a situation as porter or steward 
with a gentleman who is going to trayel to any part of 
the United States; with an officer of the United States 
Army or Navy would be preferred. Inquire at the of- 
fice of the Army and Navy Chronicle, where he can be 
geen atany time, Reference may be made to the Edi- 
tor. Aug. 9—3t 





PROPOSALS FOR PROVISIONS. 


Orrice or Commissary GEN’L. OF SUBSISTENCE, 
Washington, July 1, 1833. 


EPARATE PROPOSALS will be received at this 
office until the first day of October next, for the de- 
livery of provisions ‘for the use of the troops of the 
United States, to be delivered in bulk, upon inspection, 
as follows : 
At New Orleans. 
60 barrels of pork 
125 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
55 bushels of new white ficld beans 
880 pounds of good hard soap 
20 bushels of good clean dry salt 
At the publi> landing, six miles from Fort Towson, 
‘ mouth of the Chiemichi. 
240 barrels of pork 
50 barrels of fresh superfine flour — 
220 bushels of new white field beans 
3500 pounds of good hard soap 
1609 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
80 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered in all the month of April, 
1339, and to leave Natchitoches by 20th February, 1539. 
At Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
600 barrels of pork 
1250 barrels of fresh superfine fiour 
550 bushels of new white ficld beans 
880!) pounds of good hard soap 
4000 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
200 bushels of good clean dry salt 
alge whole to be delivered in ali the month of May, 
39. 


. At St. Louis, Missouri. 
300 barrels of pork 
625 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
275 bushels of new white field beans 
44) pounds of good hard — 
2000 ey of good hard tallow candles 
$100 bushes of good clean dry salt 
At Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, Mississippi river. 
120 barrels of pork 
240 barrels of Fresh superfine flour 
110 bushels of new white field beans 
760 pounds of good hara soap 


1800 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
10 bushel ar g000 clean dry salt 
~“The whole to be delivered by the Ist of June, 1839. 
At Fort Snelling, Saint Peters. 
240 barrels of pork 
500 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
220 bushels of new white field beans 
500 pounds of good hard soap 
1600 ponte of good hard tallow candles 
80 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the 15th June, 1939. 


At Fort Winnebago, on the Fox river, at the portage of 
the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
180 barrels of pork 
375 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
165 bushels of new white field beans 
2640 ponnds good hard soap 
1200 pounds of good hard tallow candles 





60 bushels good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1839. 





At Fort Howard, Green Bay. 

120 barrels of pork 

250 barrels of fresh superfine flour 

110bush els of new white field beans 
1760 pounds of g20d hard soap 
300 pounds of good hard tallow candles 

4) bushels of good clean dry salt 

The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1839. 

At Fort Brady, Sault de Ste Marie, 

60 ‘barrels of pork 

125 barrels of fresh superfine flour 

55 bushels of new white field beans 
830 pounds of good hard soap 
409 pounds of good hard tallow candles 

20 bushels of good clean dry salt 

The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1839, 

At Hancock Barracks, Houlton, Maine. 

120 barrels of pork 
240 barrels of fresh superfine flour 

110 bushels new white field beaus 
1760 pounds of good hard sogp 
800 pounds of good hard tallow candles 

4) bushels of good clean dry salt 

The whole to be delivered in December, 1833, and 
January and February, 1839. 

At New York. 
120 barrels of pork 
240 barrels of fresh superfine flour 

119 bushels of new white field beans 
1760 pounds of good hard soap 

40 bushels of good clean dry salt 

Ai Baltimore. 

120 barrels of pork 
240 barrels of fresh superfine flour 

110 bushels of new white field beans 
1760 pounds of good hard soap 

40 bushels of good clean dry galt 

Note.—All bidders are requested to extend the 
amount of their bids for each article, and exhibit the to- 
tal amount of each bid. 

The periods and quantities of each delivery, at those 
pdésts where they are not specified, will be one-fourth 
ist June, Ist September, lst December, 1839, and Ist 
March, 1840. 

The hogs of which the pork is packed to be fattened 
on corn, and each hog to weigh not less than two hun- 
dred pounds, and will consist of one hog to each barrel, 
excluding the feet, legs, ears and snout. 

Side pieces may be substituted for the hams. 

The pork is to be carefully packed with Turks Island 
salt, and in pieces net exceeding ten pounds each. 

The pork to be contained in seasoned heart of white 
oak, or white ash barrels, full hooped ; the beans in wa- 
ter-tight barrels, and the soap and candles in stron 
boxes, of convenient size for transportation. Salt wil 
only be received by measurement of thirty-two quarts 
to the bushel. The candles to have cotton wicks. 

The provisions for Prairie du Chien and Saint Peters 
must pass Saint Louis, for their ultimate destination, b 
the 15th April, 1839. A fa‘lure in this particular will 
be cousidered a breach of contract, and the Department 
will be authorized to purchase to supply these posts. 

The provisions will be inspected at the time and 
place of delivery ; and all expenses are to be paid by 
contractors, until they are deposited at such store-houses 
as may be designated by the agent of the Department. 

The Commissary_General reserves the privilege of 
increasing or diminishing the quantities, or of dispensing 
with one or more articles, at any time before entering 
into contract; and also of increasing or reducing the 
quantities of each delivery one-third, subsequent to the 
contract, on giving sixty-days’ previous notice. Bid- 
ders not heretofore contractors, are required to accom. 
pany their proposals with evidence of their ability, to- 
gether with the names of their suretics, whose responsi- 
bility must be certified by the District Attorney, or by 
some person well known to the Government, otherwise 
their proposals will not be acted on. Advances cannot 
be made in any case; and evidence of inspection and 
full delivery will be required at this office before pay- 
ment can be made, which will be by Treasury warrants 
on banks nearest the points of delivery, or nearest the 
places of purchasing the supplies, or nearest the resi- 
dence of the contractors, at their option 

Each preposal will be sealed in a separate envelope, 
and marked ‘ Proposals for furnishing Army subsist 
ence.”’ GEO, GIBSON, C. G. S. 

July 12—t Sept. 20. 

















